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CHAPTER XXI, 


EASTER was over, and it was the day 
after the production of the new play 
at Tyrrell’s theatre, for which Selma had 
been rehearsing during Lent. Miss Tyrrell 
was lunching alone, and enlivening her 
luncheon with a desultory inspection of 
the criticism of the new piece in the 
morning papers which Tyrrell, who never 
took lunch, had just sent in to her from 
his study. The piece had been a success, 
and the notices, though not striking, 
were favourable; Miss Tyrrell, having 
gleaned the main points, found the detailed 
criticisms uninteresting, and, having finished 
lunch, she was idly re-reading the details 
given in one of the papers as to the 
distinguished audience which had been 
present, when the door opened and Tyrrell 
came in. 

“Are you ready, Sybilla?” he said. 
“ There is no hurry.” 

Miss Tyrrell, who had on her head an 
arrangement of feathers, which she would 
have described as a bonnet, put down her 
paper and looked up at him. 

“T’m quite ready when you are,” she 
replied. “We do not want to be there at 
the beginning, though, I think.” 

The function to which Miss Tyrrell and 
her brother were going together was a 
very fashionable charity concert, at which 
Selma was to recite, and as she stretched 
out her hand for her gloves, which lay 





— her on the table, Miss Tyrrell 
said : 

“Dear Selma seems to have made a 
sensation last night. I hope she won’t be 
overtired,” 

Tyrrell laughed. He was looking very 
handsome and self-confident, and his fine 
physique showed no traces of the hard 
work the production of a piece always 
involved for him. Tyrrell was far too 
practical and keen a man to rely on his 
popularity to the extent of neglecting his 
business, and his work at the theatre during 
the last few weeks, though it was no part 
of his social system to pose as a hard- 
worked man, had been incessant and severe, 
His voice had a hard, self-confident ring 
as he answered : 

“T think not. I don’t think she has 
any intention of over-exerting herself this 
afternoon, unless she finds the congratula- 
tion she receives exhausting. Every one 
will go round to the artists’ room this 
afternoon, no doubt.” 

“T had an idea that you thought she 
would do nothing with the part ?” observed 
Miss Tyrrell. 

“She did nothing with it at rehearsal, 
and she did nothing but the one scene last 
night. It was quite a sudden thing, and, 
by Jove, how strong it was!” 

“Dear girl, she will be more run after 
than ever,’ murmured Miss Tyrrell, as she 
rose. To her, as to Helen, though from 
widely different causes, Selma’s popularity 
was a rather overwhelming spectacle. The 
‘dear girl” was certainiy no longer to be 
patronised. 

The first part of the concert was nearly 
over when the Tyrrells arrived, and as 
they reached their seats, in the interval 
between two songs, a curious change, which 
she fondly hoped was a youthful blush, 
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passed over Miss Tyrrell’s artistic coun- 
tenance, 

‘Dear me!” she exclaimed, in quite a 
fluttering voice, “isn’t that Lord Elling- 
ham next us? Yes, it is! Ah! Lord 
Ellingham, how do you do?” 

Lord Ellingham was the same elderly 
and well preserved gentleman as he had 
been when he assisted at Miss Tyrrell’s 
tea-party so long ago, when the Duchess’s 
matinée was first discussed. He had been 
a prominent member of artistic society for 
many years past; but in his youth and 
} early manhood he had unfortunately found 
himself unable to concentrate his admira- 
tion of the beautiful as expressed in 
womanhood, and he was consequently still 
a bachelor. He was very well off, and it 
was dawning upon him that after a certain 
age the married state presents distinct 
advantages fo man ; with advancing years 
he was becoming an easy subject for delicate 
feminine diplomacy, and he responded to 
the charming smile bestowed upon him by 
Miss Tyrrell'with an alacrity which warmed 
that lady’s virgin heart. 

‘Fortune smiles on me,” he remarked, 
gallantly. 

Miss Tyrrell, after settling herself in 
her seat, and zealously emulating Fortune, 
turned to her brother : 

“Don’t trouble about me, John,” she 
said, sweetly. ‘You said you wanted to 
see Selma, didn’t you? You will find me 
here if you like to come back for me.” 

“Very well,” he answered, quickly. 
Yes, I am going round. Lord Ellingham, 
if I should not turn up again, you'll see 
my sister into a cab, I know.” And with 
a gesture of farewell he turned away and 
disappeared. 

If he had seen the look of comprehension 
with which Lord Ellingham followed him, 
he would have smiled as at the first sign 
of fruit from carefully-scattered seed, 
Nearly a month had gone by since the 
night when Tyrrell had marked out his 
course of action; he had pursued it steadily 
ever since, and was still pursuing, and 
beginning to look for results, 

“Hallo, Brodie!” said Tyrrell, a minute 
or two later, as he turned into the passage 
leading into the artists’ room ; “ what are 
you doing here ?” 

The man to whom he spoke, who was 
just in front of him, turned at the sound 
of his voice. He was a dramatic critic of 
a severe turn of mind, who was very rarely 
to be met behind the scenes. 

“T want to speak to Duncan,” he said, 





bluntly, as he returned Tyrrell’s greeting ; 
“and I want to get away before your 
protégée makes a fool of herself.” 

“ Who do you mean by my protégée ?” 
returned Tyrrell, quietly. ‘If you are 
speaking of Miss Malet, my dear fellow, 
don’t you think it’s time the protégé idea 
was exploded?” He paused a moment, 
and looked the other man full in the face 
with a great deal of meaning in his eyes, 
and then he said more lightly: ‘As to 
making a fool of herself, you are a sworn 
enemy to recitations, I know.” 

“T am,” answered the other man, em- 
phatically. “Iam a sworn enemy to the 
depraving craving for something out of the 
common, which sends a fashionable audience 
into ecstasies over the recitation by Miss 
Malet of ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’ 
or something equally soul-stirring. You 
can’t see genius with a fool’s-cap on every 
day of the week, consequently it’s a bigger 
draw than genius in its native purple.” 

* You can’t see the latter every day 
either, more’s the pity,” said Tyrrell, with 
asmile. ‘This is not the day for genius, 
Brodie!” 

“Tt is not,” returned the other, even 
more emphatically than before; ‘‘ you’re 
right, Tyrrell; and it’s not the day for 
genius, either.” He emphasised the altered 
preposition. ‘‘ When such a phenomenon 
does happen to come along, nowadays, 
the chances are ten to one that society gets 
hold of it, and makes it—what it’s making 
of Selma Malet. That girl has genius—I 
said so when she first came out—and it 
broke out last night again in spite of every- 
thing ; but she'll be little better than a 
professional beauty in a year or two.” 

Mr. Brodie stopped, suddenly remember- 
ing the new impression Tyrrell had given 
him when he disclaimed what he called the 
“ protégé ” notion—the startling impression 
that Tyrrell had another ralationship with 
Miss Malet in view—but before he could 
find words in which to apologise, Tyrrell 
clapped him lightly on the shoulder, 
saying : 

You're a cynic, my dear fellow, and 
you don’t appreciate popularity.” 

They reached the door of the artists’ 
room on the words, and, as Tyrrell opened 
it, the sudden light and confusion of voices, 
coming in sharp contrast to the darkness 
and quiet of the passage, made the two 
men pause fora moment. Then some one 
said, ‘‘ Shut the door or they'll hear in the 
room,” and Tyrrell shut it quickly and 
went up to Selma, 
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The room was nearly full. Half the 
musical and dramatic profession were 
helping in the programme in some capacity 
or other, and a good many people, artistic 
and literary, who were not there on busi- 
ness, had taken advantage of the informal 
nature of the arrangements to come round 
to the artists’ room to exchange comments 
on the production of the night before at 
Tyrrell’s theatre, and to congratulate Miss 
Malet on her last success. 

Selma was standing in the middle of 
the room receiving congratulations on all 
sides, radiant, beautiful, and triumphant. 
She was talking to Julian Heriot at the 
moment, and she turned gaily to Tyrrell, 
holding out her hand as he said, in a voice 
and with a smile which seemed to more 
than one of those who gave way to him to 
take possession of her in an indefinable 
way: “You are not overtired, I am glad 
to see !” 

“Not in the least!” she answered, 
lightly. ‘ Ah, Mr. Brodie, have you come 
to say something kind to me?” 

She offered him her hand as she spoke 
with a smile that few men could have 
resisted, and Mr. Brodie looked at her for 
a moment with something in his keen eyes 
which was almost like pity. 

“You wouldn’t thank me for real kind- 
ness !” he said, rather grimly. 

“‘That’s what people say when they 
mean something too horrid !” cried Selma. 
“Did I do so badly last night +” she asked, 
with the laughing challenge of unassailable 
success, 

“You did a great deal too well,” was 
the answer. “But you did it in spite of 
yourself, and you would have done it 
better two years ago, if you will pardon 
my bluntness!” Mr. Brodie moved away 
with a slight bow as she turned to Tyrrell 
and Julian Heriot. - 


“ Brodie revels in sardonic enigmas, 
you've seen his notice of you in this 
morning’s paper, Miss Malet,” said Heriot, 
looking at her curiously, ‘‘ you must know 
that he is consoling himself for the acute 


pain it is to him to praise.” He paused a 
moment as she laughed merrily, with 
another keen look at her, wondering 
whether the truth of Mr. Brodie’s just 
uttered words and the undertone of his 
published and more flattering criticism 
were really alike utterly unperceived by 
her, and then he said: “Well, I’ve no 
business here, I suppose, and I’ve a great 
deal of business elsewhere. That’s pain- 
fally prompt, Miss Malet!” he added, as 
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Selma instantly offered to shake hands 
with him. 

“T’m setting you a good example!” she 
said, laughing, ‘You said when you 
came in that you hadn’t a minute to spare, 
and you’ve been here half an hour. Good- 
bye, Mr. Heriot!” 

‘Good-bye, Miss Malet !” he responded, 
and with a gesture of farewell to Tyrrell 
he left the room. 

Selma was turning to speak to a famous 
soprano, who had just come in, when 
Tyrrell stopped her. 

“Come and sit down, Selma,” he said, 
in a low voice, ‘I want to speak to you.” 

He drew her away from every one, made 
her sit down and stood over her, bending 
down now and then as he talked, obliging 
her by his attitude to look up at him. 
His words were all about business con- 
nected with the theatre, but they were in- 
audible to the rest of the room, and, by 
the time it came to her turn to recite, 
more than one glance had been directed 
towards them and more than one pair of 
eyebrows had been slightly elevated. He 
waited while she was on the platform, and 
when she came off, amid tumultuous ap- 
plause after giving a recitation little more 
artistic than that foretold by Mr. Brodie, 
he said, in a voice which was audible to 
several people : 

“Is your sister coming for you or may 
I take you home?” He had never sug- 
gested such a thing beforej; but Selma, 
flushed, laughing, and excited after any 
number of rapturous “calls,” did not 
notice. 

“Helen is coming,” she said. “I ex- 
pect she is waiting. Will somebody please 
find my cloak.” 

There was an instantaneous rush in 
search of it, and when it appeared Tyrrell 
took it calmly from the indignant young 
man who was bearing it proudly on his 
arm, put it on for her, and, apparently 
quite oblivious of the expression — or 
rather expressions, for they were numerous 
and conflicting—on the countenance of the 
defrauded one, took her away as one whose 
right it was to do so. 

The action, trivial as it was in itself, 
was made significant by his manner, and 
it came as a climax on the impression that 
their previous téte-a-téte had made. As 
they disappeared, there was a moment’s 
silence in the room, and then Nora Glynn’s 
hard little voice made itself heard. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said, significantly, 
as she turned to the looking-glass to touch 
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herself up preparatory to going on the 
platform, ‘it seems to me that we are all 
going to have a surprise.” 

Jobn Tyrrell had not studied the follies 
or foibles of mankind in general, and 
London society in particular, for five-and- 
twenty years in vain. He had created 
the impression he intended to create, and 
as the season progressed he kept it cleverly 
before his world, never forcing it, never 
hurrying it, but never letting it die out. 
But the cleverest and most admirably 
calculated scheme can be helped on in its 
developement by all kinds of unconsidered 
trifles ; and about a month after the concert 
Tyrrell’s plans were materially advanced 
by a small being, of whose existence he 
was hardly aware—the little brown-eyed 
Helen. 

It was an afternoon late in April, and 
Helen and Selma were standing on the 
landing outside the nursery door, the 
latter dressed — and very elaborately 
dressed — for walking. Helen’s usually 
bright face looked as though she were 
being torn by conflicting emotions ; but she 
shook her head decidedly. 

‘‘T couldn’t bear to leave her,” she said. 
“OF course I’m dreadfully disappointed 
because of Imogen ; but it would be worse 
to be thinking about her all the time.” 

It was the day of the private view of 
the Royal Academy. Humphrey’s picture 
had been hung in an excellent place; it 
had made a great sensation on the varnish- 
ing days; at the press view there had been 
rumours abroad that it would be the most 
prominent picture of the year ; and under 
these circumstances Selma had insisted that 
Helen should go with her to the private 
view instead of leaving her to go with 
Miss Tyrrell. Tyrrell, hearing of the 
arrangement, and hearing also that no 
known force would succeed in dragging 
Humphrey to such a function, had sug- 
gested that he should call and go with 
them ; and though he had never done such 
a thing before, and Selma told him laugh- 
ingly that he was anxious to be at hand to 
act repression to her success, she had 
agreed to it as a delightful arrangement. 
And now the afternoon had arrived, 
Tyrrell was waiting in the drawing-room, 
and little Helen had a little cold. Big 
Helen, between her wifely pride and her 
motherly anxiety, had been nearly torn in 
two. But little Helen had won the day, 
as had been inevitable from the first, and 
her mother laid her hand once more on the 


‘Go down, dear! Mr. Tyrrell has 
been waiting ever so long.” 

“Mr, Tyrrell can wait!” answered 
Selma, lightly. ‘Oh,I am so sorry, Nell. 
Is she asleep?” with a little gesture to- 
wards the nursery, ‘ May I come in and 
look at her?” 

“Come quietly,” said Helen. She opened 
the door very softly as she spoke, and 
they went in together, and stood by the 
little cot which held half Helen’s world, 
The brown eyes were shut now, the breath 
was coming softly and easily, and the little 


little dimpled fist lying clenched on the 
pillow, and as Helen stood by with all 
the disappointment gone from her face, 
Selma, after standing for a moment look- 
ing down at her small niece, suddenly 
stooped and lifted the little fingers very 
tenderly to her beautiful lips. Then she 
turned away and kissed her sister little 
less tenderly. 

‘Good-bye, dear,” she said, “I shan’t 
pity you.” 

A minute or two later she had passed 
quickly downstairs, and had opened the 
drawing-room door. 

‘I’m afraid you’ve been waiting,” she 
said, as Tyrrell came forward to meet her. 
‘We shall have to go without Helen, I’m 
sorry to say. My niece—I don’t believe 
you knew I was an aunt—has a cold in 
her tiny head.” 

*‘T did knowit,” returned Tyrrell ; “it’s 
a very proud position—for your niece.” 
He paused a moment as Selma turned 
away with a laughing, petulant gesture. She 
always took such speeches from him as 
sarcastic reflections on the homage she 
received. Then he said, slowly: ‘ Mrs. 
Cornish cannot go with us? Then, we 
go alone?” 

Selma turned to him with a laugh. 

“Obviously, Mr. Tyrrell; shall we 
quarrel, do you think?” 

“T think not,” he returned, looking at 
her, quietly. 

“Then we had better start,” she said, 
with her attention concentrated on the 
glove she was buttoning. “I want to see 
Imogen, and there will be no seeing any- 
thing in another half hour. You look 
very thoughtful,” she added, as she lifted 
her head and met his eyes. “Are you 
angry with poor little Helen ?” 

“No,” returned Tyrrel], quietly, as he 
opened the door for her; “I am not at all 
angry with poor little Helen.” 





nursery door, as she said : 





His feelings towards that small and un- 


face was flushed with sleep. There was a | 
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conscious assistant were cordiality itself 
when they arrived at Burlington House, 

It was early in the afternoon ; the rooms 
were hardly filled, and people were on the 
look-out for the appearance of celebrities of 
all kinds. Selma’s entrance would, in any 
case, have been one of the events of the 
afternoon, and before they had passed 
through the first room, Tyrrell was aware 
that his well-satisfied anticipations were 
more than realised. The sensation pro- 
duced by their arrival together was im- 
mense. Selma herself was, perhaps, the 
only person in the room who was entirely 
unconscious and untouched by it. She 
had not been for two seasons in society 
for nothing; she would have under- 
stood the position quickly enough if any 
other man had been concerned, But with 
Tyrrell, old habit was stronger than her 
new perceptions, That any one should 
look upon him in any other light than 
that of her ‘oldest friend” simply never 
entered into her head. She would have 
walked about with him all the afternoon 
if he, thinking it better to content himself 
with their entrance, and with the fact that 
they were met in the first room by two of 
the greatest gossips in London, had not 
looked up his sister and quietly contrived 
that she should be seen with them on and 
off all through the afternoon. 

“Give my love to poor little Helen,” 
he said to Selma, as he put her into a 
hansom. “Are you coming with us to 
the Stanhopes’ to-night % ” 

“No,” she said, “I refused. JI—-—” 
but the policeman, who was presiding over 
the departures from Burlington House, did 
not wait for her explanation, and she was 
driven away. 

It was a large “at home” to which 
Tyrrell had referred, and when he arrived 
alone with his sister that night, there was 
more than one murmured exclamation of 
disappointment. Nearly all the people in 
the room had been to the private view, and 
were eager to see further developements of 
the romance which had been whispered 
about for weeks, and which had assumed 
such solid proportions in the eyes of 
society that afternoon. Everybody was 
talking of Humphrey Cornish’s picture 
of Miss Malet, and everybody had some- 
thing indefinite to add about Miss Malet 
and Mr. Tyrrell. 

Miss Tyrrell was beginning to wonder 
why every one looked at her with the 
same inquiring smile as they spoke of the 
Imogen picture. She had early established 





it as a principle that all the credit of 
Selma’s success was due to her, Miss 
Tyrrell, and that consequently admiration 
of Selma was subtle homage to her dis- 
coverer; but she thought to-night that 
that particular form of homage was rather 
overdone. She had a little private disap- 
pointment, too, of her own, and she was 
feeling languidly bored when she sud- 
denly revived to a marvellously artistic 
interest in life in general, and in the 
elderly gentleman who was approaching 
her with the jaunty alacrity of early youth 
in particular. 

“How do you do, Lord Ellingham ?’’ 
she said. “I had no idea you were 
here,” 

Lord Ellingham had just come up from 
the supper-room, where he had spent the 
last half-hour with an elderly and unamiable 
dowager, and he responded eagerly to 
Miss Tyrrell’s graceful and gracious recep- 
tion. She was very amiable, and she did 
not look elderly. 

“You were not at the private view,” 
she said. “ That was very wrong. I con- 
sider it such a duty to make myself 
acquainted with the progress of Art in 
one’s own country, though the progress, 
alas ! is small enough.” 

“TI agree with you,” answered Lord 
Ellingham, promptly—he could have found 
it in his susceptible heart to disagree with 
nothing so insinuatingly enunciated by a 
lady—‘I agree with you. I was not 
there, unfortunately, but I have heard all 
about it.” Lord Ellingham spoke with 
what Miss Tyrrell mentally and very un- 
grammatically designated as ‘' everybody 
else’s exasperating smile.” As a matter of 
fact, the only thing he had heard about the 
private view was the interesting statement 
that Miss Malet and Mr. Tyrrell had been 
there alone together; and he continued : 
“Is Miss Malet here to-night? I hear her 
portrait is the picture of the year. I hear, 
too,” he added, with a meaning smile, 
producing one of the many details as to 
Jobn Tyrrell’s intentions, which society had 
been busily employed all the evening in 
fabricating, ‘‘I also hear that Tyrrell has 
bought it.” 

“That my brother has bought the 
Imogen !” exclaimed Miss Tyrrell. ‘My 
dear Lord Ellingham, what an idea!” 

“Ts it so unlikely?” answered Lord 
Ellingham, with another smile, and then 
Miss Tyrrell caught his eye, and a flood of 
light rushed in upon her, It brought 
with it such a sudden revelation, and the 
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dreadful probability of the idea suggested 
to her became so instantly apparent that it 
absolutely took away her breath. What 
was to society rather a joke, was to 
the present mistress of John Tyrrell’s 
house little less than a thunderbolt, and 
Lord Ellingham’s fate was sealed on the 
instant. 

“It seems to me unlikely,” was what 
she said, suavely enough. 
dear Lord Ellingham, is unfortunately not 
& millionaire. It is hardly one of the 
pictures with which I should like to live 
—a little crude, I consider it.” 

**T wish we could compare notes on the 
subject,” answered Lord Ellingham, ‘‘Have 
you been in the conservatory this evening ? 
It is really very charming. Ah, there 
are your brother and Lady Latter,” he 
added, as he moved away with Miss 
Tyrrell to be charmed by the effect of 
coloured lamps and palms, bowing as he 
spoke to Lady Latter. 

Lady Latter returned his bow and then 
turned again to Tyrrell. They were 


standing together at the end of the room, 
he leaning up against the wall in a care- 
less characteristic attitude, she playing 
with a large feather fan. 


They were 
carrying on a conversation in tones little 
lower than usual. The room was crowded, 
and yet as she looked for a moment 
straight into his eyes, something seemed 
to rise round them and shut them off 
alone together in a solitude which nothing 
could destroy. She turned her head away 
again immediately, unfurling her fan 
lightly as she did so, and there was 
something in her eyes, something which 
dominated their usual insolent audacity, 
which made the careless tone in which 
she spoke almost horrible by force of 
contrast, 

“Who would have accused you of being 
so commonplace ?” she said. 

‘‘T am happy to say that no one has 
ever accused me of eccentricity!” re- 
turned Tyrrell; his voice was as imper- 
turbable as was his handsome face. 

“Is the position as comfortable and 
dignified as it looks?” she asked, with a 
laugh. 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“The position of ‘follower’ to a 
fashionable beauty! It is a new part 
for you—generally cast to younger men 
or to old fools. I hope you are enjoying 
it?” 

“ May I ask by whom I am ‘cast’ as 
you say for the part in question, and 


* An actor, my” 





who is the heroine of the romance?” 
inquired Tyrrell, calmly. 

Lady Latter shot a quick glance at 
him and bit her lip. 

‘* What innocence!” she said. ‘“ Well, 
you have educated your protégée to some 
purpose ; and you are in good company! 
She has been talked about with nearly 
every man in London worth mentioning 
in the course of her three seasons.” 

For one instant, there was a gleam in 
Tyrrell’s eyes as he turned his head slowly 
towards her which boded Lady Latter no 
good. But, as he looked at her, his 
intention apparently altered, and he 
looked away as indifferently as before, 
bowing to some one on the other side 
of the room. Lady Latter seemed to be 
losing her self-control; the laugh with 
which she had finished her speech was 
harsh and unpleasant, and her eyes 
sparkled evilly. 

“T have never heard that solid founda- 
tions were a requisite of society gossip!” 
said Tyrrell. 

“You were taking unnecessary trouble 
to provide it with solid foundations this 
afternoon, then,” returned Lady Latter, 
with another laugh. “Or, perhaps you 
think that the protégé fiction is all 
protective. It is a pretty fiction, and 
useful, I have heard.” She was aitill 
moving her fan carelessly to and fro, but 
all her self-command seemed to be con- 
centrated in her preservation of her 
negligent attitude. She looked with 
glittering, unseeing eyes at Julian Heriot 
in the distance to whom she should have 
bowed, and her words came rapidly and 
recklessly as though she hardly knew 
what she said. Tyrrell looked at her 
again, and his eyes were very calculating 
and very hard, 

‘Had you not better recognise Heriot?” 
he said, quietly. ‘‘ What has he done that 
you should cut him?” 

She paused a moment, and then, as she 
faced him with her dark face, darker than 
ever with impotent rage, he said, slowly 
and deliberately: “Of the protective 
capacities of useful fictions no one is 
better calculated to judge than Lady 
Latter. I am afraid I am monopolising 
your attention !” 

He bowed slightly and turned away. 

It was a fairly long drive home for 
John Tyrrell and his sister that night, 
but not a word was spoken by either on 
the way. Each appeared to have some- 
thing to think of. 
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THROUGH PERSIA TO INDIA. 

THE most natural route for any one who 
desires to ride from Europe to India 
would be a prolongation of Burnaby’s 
famous ride to Khiva, and MacGahan’s 
ride to Merv, and so through either 
Afghanistan or Cashmere to the line of 
the British Raj. But although the days of 
what the Duke of Argyll facetiously called 
** Mervousness” are over in this country, 
the days of Russian jealousy of British 
travellers in Central Asia are not. Thus 
it came about that Mr. de Windt, who 
once travelled all the way from Pekin to 
Calais by land, and who formed the project 
of riding from the Caspian Sea, by Merv 
and Bokhara, to Cabul and the Indian 
frontier, found himself checked at Tiflis by 
the Governor-General of the Caucasus, 
with the order, ‘‘ No road this way.” It 


was awkward and disappointing, but there 
are as many roads to India as to Rome, 
and if one cannot get through Turkestan, 
there is no Russian embargo in Persia and 
Baluchistan. Thus compelled to alter his 
plans, Mr. de Windt determined to make 
for Quetta by way of Teheran—a curiously 


roundabout way, if you look at the map, 
but yet one full of interest and novelty. 
From the recently published narrative* 
of the journey we glean the following 
particulars. 

Tiflis, of course, has been often men- 
tioned by travellers, but perhaps never yet 
fully realised by the stay-at-home. It is 
a sort of connecting link between Europe 
and Asia—a city of contrasts and of com- 
posite population—a mixture of Georgian 
and German, Persian and French, Russian 
and Circassian, Tartar and Armenian, 
Greek and Jew. In appearance the city 
is a blend of Paris and say, Bokhara, but 
the Asiatic features are very pronounced 
and picturesque, especially in the bazaars. 
There you may daily see the stalwart 
Russian soldier in green tunic, the Arab 
merchant in white robe and turban, the 
Georgian and Circassian in scarlet tunic, 
the Turk in fez and frock coat, Greeks and 
Albanians in their national petticoats, 
Khivans in furs and funny conical hats, 
Tartars, Turcomans, Parsees, and Negroes, 
bartering after the approved Oriental 
manner, within a stone’s-throw of an 
elegant boulevard, with European shops, 





* “A Ride to India across Persia and Balu- 
chistan,” by Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. (Chapman 
and Hall, Limited). 





cafés, tramways, and the electric light. 
What a shock for good Haroun Alraschid ! 

It is sad to think that the commercial 
morality of the bazaars is not above sus- 
picion—at any rate when the Frank is the 
purchaser, “It takes two Jews to rob an 
Armenian, and two Armenians to rob a 
Persian,” says the proverb of the place; 
but anybody can rob a wretched Faringhi. 

From Tiflis there is now a railway to 
Baku, on the shores of the Caspian—a 
city of petroleum and sixty thousand in- 
habitants, essentially European in character. 
Fifty years ago it was only a tumble-down, 
fourth-rate Persian settlement, and now is 
becoming rapidly one of the richest cities 
of the East, by reason of its naphtha 
springs, which yield some one hundred 
and seventy thousand tons of oil yearly, 
Everybody thinks, talks—almost eats and 
drinks — petroleum. The atmosphere is 
saturated with it, and for miles around the 
city there is not a trace of vegetation— 
nothing but bleak, desolate steppe and 
marsh, 

There is no temptation for any one 
unconnected with the mineral oil industry 
to linger at Baku; but there the steamer 
must be taken to convey you to the Persian 
shore of the Caspian. It is one thing to 
arrive at the further shore and another thing 
to land at Enzelli, the port for Reshdt. 
There is a dangerous bar across the harbour 
with only five feet of water, so that when 
there is any wind blowing, which is 
generally, the passengers for Enzelli have 
to go back to Baku. Mr. de Windt could 
not land, but he would not go back to the 
city of naphtha again, so he resolved to 
risk a run through the surf at a place 
called Astara, and from there make his 
way to the regular Persian post-road. It 
was a difficult and a dangerous plan, 
attended with much discomfort, but it 
succeeded, and in a few days the traveller, 
attended by a Levantine servant well 
acquainted with Persian, was en route for 
the capital of the Shah. 

The road lay through Reshdt, the great 
entrepot of the traffic between Persia and 
Eastern Europe, but reputed the most 
unhealthy city in Persia. Its very name 
is said to mean death, and a proverb runs, 
“If you wish to die, go to Reshdt.” It is 
one of the dampest places in the world, 
where the sun is seldom seen, and where, 
even on a rainless day, the clothes become 
saturated with moisture. Reshdt fever is 
a terrible disease, due partly to this moisture 
and the exhalations from the marshes, and 
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partly to the bad water. The town, how- 
ever, is prettily situated, and its society 
includes about a score of Europeans. 

The traveller in Persia has the choice of 
two modes of progress—either by caravan, 
which is a slow and tedious process, or by 
post (or “chapar”), This last is usually 
adopted by Europeans, but can only be done 
on one of the Government post-roads, which, 
however, are often mere tracks, more or 
less hidden by drifting sand or snow, which 
can be only followed by an experienced 
post-boy (“shagird chapar”). The dis- 
tance between the ramshackle edifices 
serving for post-houses is usually about 
twenty miles, and the posting charge is 
twopence-halfpenny per mile per horse, 
with a small pourboire to the “ shagird,” 
The horses, however, are nearly as bad as 
the roads and the post-houses. 

It is the month of January when Mr, de 
Windt begins his adventurous ride, not- 
withstanding that the whole country is 
wrapped in snow, and that couriers report 
the roads into the interior to be almost 
impassable. He is too anxious to get on 


towards India to be daunted by thoughts 
of snowdrifts in a land always associated 
with roses, and sunshine, and luxurious 


indolence. The first day’s march gives 
a fair foretaste of the hardships and dis- 
comforts to be encountered. The first 
night in a Persian post-house is instruc- 
tive. 

“Imagine a small one-storied building, 
whitewashed save where wind and rain 
have disclosed the brown mud beneath. 
A wooden ladder—half the rungs missing 
—leads to the guest-chamber, a large, bare 
room devoid of furniture of any kind, with 
smoke-blackened walls and rotten, insecure 
flooring. A number of rats scamper away 
at our approach. A large hole in the 
centre of the apartment affords an ex- 
cellent view of the stables, ten or twelve 
feet below, admitting at the same time a 
pungent and overpowering odour of manure 
and ammonia. A smaller room—a kind 
of ante-chamber—leads out of this; as it 
is partly roofless, I seek, but in vain, for a 
door to shut out the icy cold blast. Further 
search in the guest-room reveals six large 
windows, or rather holes, for there are no 
shutters, much less window-panes. It is 
colder here, if anything, than outside, for 
the draughts are all ways at once ; but we 
must, in Persia, be thankful for small 
mercies.” 

And s0, toiling through snowdrifts, and 
finding accommodation at nights in such 





places as that described, the travellers are 
at length gladdened by the sight of the 
dingy brown walls, mud houses, and white 
minarets of Teheran, the city of the Shah. 
There, at least, is to be found European 
society, and all, or most, of the luxuries of 
civilisation. 

Strange mixture, too—this city of the 
Shah—of narrow, dark, tortuous streets 
leading into large squares with running 
water in deep tanks in the centre, after 
the Persian fashion, and broad, tree-lined 
boulevards leading through the European 
quarter to the Palace of the Shah, other- 
wise “Asylum of the Universe,” and 
“ King of Kings.” As seen from the out- 
side, the palace is a shapeless, ramshackle 
structure, with whitewashed walls covered 
with gaudy red and blue pictures of men 
and horses, the figures being rudely drawn. 
“The interior is a pleasant contrast to the 
outside, although even here, in the museum, 
which contains some of the finest gems 
and ‘objets d’art’ in the world, the various 
objects are placed with singular disregard 
of order, not to say good taste. One sees, 
for instance, a tawdrily-dressed mechanical 
doll from Paris, standing next to a case 
containing the Darai Nor, or ‘Sea of 
Light,’ a magnificent diamond obtained in 
India, and said to be the largest yet dis- 
covered, though somewhat inferior in 
quality to the Koh-i-noor. A cheap and 
somewhat dilapidated cuckoo-clock and toy 
velocipede flank the famous globe of the 
world in diamonds and precious stones. 
This, the most costly and beautiful piece of 
workmanship in the place, is about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and is said to have cost 
eight millions of francs. The different 
countries are marked out with surprising 
accuracy and detail, Persia being repre- 
sented by turquoises, England by diamonds, 
Africa by rubies, and so on, the sea being 
of emeralds. The museum itself is about 
sixty feet in length, by twenty-four feet 
broad, its ceiling composed entirely of 
looking-glasses, its parquet flooring strewn 
with priceless Persian rugs and carpets. 
Large oil-paintings of Queen Victoria, the 
Czar of Russia, and other sovereigns sur- 
round the walls, iacluding two portraits of 
Her Majesty the ex-Empress Eugenie. It 
would weary the reader to wade through a 
description of the jade-work and ‘cloisonné,’ 
the porcelain of all countries, the Japanese 
works of art in bronze and gold, and last, 
but not least, the cut and uncut diamonds 
and precious stones temptingly laid out in 
open saucers, like bonbons in a confec- 
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tioner’s shop. The diamonds are, perhaps, 
the finest as regards quality ; but there is a 
roughly cut ruby surmounting the im- 
} perial crown said to be the largest in the 
world.” 

The next stage in the journey was a 
| ride of about two hundred and eighty miles 
from Teheran to the ancient and famous 
city of Ispahan ; but short as the distance 
was, it occupied about a week, owing 
to the deep snow. On the road is passed 
the sacred city of Koom, a city of mosques 
and sepulchres, mostly in a state of dila- 
pidation. Here is the mosque containing 
the tomb of Fatima, with dome covered with 
plates of gold, or of a substance which is 
believed to be gold. The renowned Fatima 
El Masonna (“Free from Sin”) died here 
on her way to the city of Tus, where she 
was going to visit her brother. Arriving at 
Koom, she heard of the death of her 
brother, and died herself of a broken 
heart. The legend goes that the body of 


Fatima was carried to heaven soon after 
her. death; but here, at any rate, is her 
tomb and the great mosque ordered to be 
erected to her memory by Shah Abbas. 
Koom was once a very extensive place, 
but now accommodates only some ten or 


twelve thousand inhabitants. It has a 
large bazaar, and is noted for a white 
porous earthenware, but has otherwise 
neither commerce nor art, In appearance 
it is more like a Spanish or Moorish than 
a Persian city, with picturesque white 
houses, coloured domes, gay awnings, and 
carved balconies overhanging the river. 

Thereafter the road lightens, the snow 
disappears, and the face and character 
of the country can be perceived. It 
is a fertile land, but not so fertile as it 
might be made by irrigation. Persian 
soil naturally laughs with harvest when 
tickled with a hoe, with little oases 
of grain and garden even in the most 
sterile deserts. What a land it might 
become with systematic cultivation, and 
with fair and just treatment of the pea- 
santry, now crushed to the earth by op- 
pression and exactions of all kinds ! 

No reader of Eastern tales but has 
cherished fond delusions of sherbet, and no 
schoolboy but has fancied he possesses 
the real thing in the acidulated powder 
which “ fizzes” sc provokingly when you 
are thirsting for adrink. The real Persian 
sherbet seems to be simply a glass of cold 
water with a lump of sugar in it; but it 
may be flavoured endlessly. Thus there 
are sherbets prepared with syrups of rasp- 








berry or pineapple, with lemon, orange, 
or pomegranate juice, The water must be 
always cold, and, if possible, have blocks of 
frozen snow floating in the cup, but the 
mixture should never effervesce. Thus 
perishes another illusion. The most ex- 
pensive of all sherbets, popular only among 
the higher classes, is made from the dis- 
tilled flowers of a particular kind of 
willow. 

Ispahan is another city of ruins, said to 
be fifteen miles in circumference, one-third 
of which consists only of heaps of stones 
marking the remains of former palaces and 
dwellings. In 1667, Chardin stated the 
population at over a million; to-day it is 
under fifty thousand. The governor's 
palace, and the Palace of the Forty Pillars, 
are the only buildings that retain any signs 
of their former glory. The first-named has 
a dome of wonderful tile-work, a pair of 
massive carved and embossed gates of solid 
silver, a fine well-kept garden with huge 
marble tanks of water, in the centre of 
which is the Madrassa, or college, the 
residence of the students, consisting of 
sixty queer little boxes, ten feet by six, with 
wails covered with beautiful arabesques. 

The Palace of the Forty Pillars is more 
imposing in name than ino reality. There 
are, in fact, only twenty pillars, which are 
supposed to be doubled by reflection in a 
dull and somewhat dirty pool at their feet. 
The palace is a tawdry, gimcrack structure, 
painted in abominable taste, but famed 
until lately for containing the most beauti- 
ful and. costly carpet in all Persia. Here 
are many pictures of Shah Abbas and of 
various incidents in his career—he is the 
most renowned and beneficent ruler Persia 
has ever had—and here also, curiously 
enough, are some old English portraits of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Ispahan, as every schoolboy knows, was 
once the capital of Persia, but it has long 
fallen from its high estate, and now its 
chief trade is in opium and tobacco. Some 
silks and satins are made to a not very 
considerable extent, and also sword blades 
of an inferior quality. The streets are 
narrow, but not so narrow as the twin city 
of Djulpa, the Armenian settlement which 
adjoins the old Persian capital. There the 
widest street is not ten feet across, and a 
third of the width is filled up by a deep 
ditch and a drain lined with trees. Djulpa 
is clean and well kept as compared with 
Ispahan, but it is also a city of ruins and of 
departed greatness. In the neighbourhood 
are the celebrated shaking minarets, two 
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towers of mud so constructed that any 
person standing on the roof of the building 
between them can by a slight movement 
cause both to vibrate. 

The country immediately surrounding 
Ispahan is dreary desert, but then comes a 
long stretch of cultivated land between 
Ispahan and Shiraz, the city of Persian 
poetry. Mauch of this land is given up to 
the cultivation of the poppy, and the pro- 
duction of opium is now a great and 
growing industry in Persia, where, how- 
ever, the drug is not smoked, but taken in 
the form of small pills. 

Wine-making, also, prevails more or less 
all over Persia, and is conducted in a 
primitive manner, The grapes are trodden 
out in a large earthenware pan, and the 
whole mass is stowed away in jars of 
twenty to thirty gallons. A little water is 
added, and in a few days fermentation 
begins. The whole is then stirred up 
twice a day for ten or twenty days, after 
which the refuse is allowed to sink to the 
bottom of the jars, and the wine is drawn 
off and bottled. It is considered fit to 
The wine of 


drink in about forty days. 
It is a white 


Shiraz is the best in Persia. 


and very sweet wine, which developes in 


three or four years a nutty flavour, but 
after that begins to acquire an unpleasant 
sweetness again. The fault of all the 
Persian wines seems to be excessive sweet- 
ness; but the country seems capable of 
producing good vintages with proper 
management. The consumption, too, is 
considerable, notwithstanding the supposed 
prohibition of the Mahommedan faith. 
Very curious are some of the Eastern 
domestic practices, Thus, death is as much 
& ceremony as marriage. As soon as the 
doctors have pronounced a case hopeless, 
the friends and relations of the sick man 
crowd into his chamber, and while drinking 
tea and sherbet, and smoking their hubble- 
bubbles, watch the dying agonies of their 
friend. Such a scene is described by Mr. 
de Windt : “ The wife of the dying man sits 
at his side, occasionally holding to his 
nostrils the Persian substitute for smelling 
salts, ie, a piece of mud torn from the 
wall of the dwelling and moistened with 
cold water. As a last resource a fowl is 
often killed and placed, warm and bleeding, 
on the patient’s feet. This being of no 
avail, and death having taking place, the 
wife is led from the apartment, and the 
preparations for interment are commenced. 
Wet cotton-wool is stuffed into the mouth, 
nose, and ears of the corpse, while all pre- 





sent witness aloud that the dead man was 
a good and true Mahommedan, The body 
is laid out, a cup of water is placed at its 
head, and a moollah, ascending to the roof 
of the house, reads in a shrill nasal tone 
verses from the Koran. The professional 
mourners then arrive, and night and day 
is made hideous with their cries, while the 
washers of the dead proceed with their 
work,” 

About a hundred miles from Ispahan, 
on the road to Shiraz, is the strange rock- 
village of Jezdi-Ghazt. It is built on the 
summit of a rock about half a mile long, 
cut off by a deep abyss which is crossed by 
a drawbridge, There is but one narrow 
street, covered with striped awnings and 
wooden beams, The houses are mortised 
into the rock, and all the windows face 
outwards to the desert, none towards the 
street, This place traces its history to a 
point long before the Mahommedan con- 
quest, and is inhabited by a lawless popu- 
lation of some five hundred, who are a terror 
to the neighbouring towns and villages. 
Owing to the peculiar habit of discharging 
all the sewage of the town down the face 
of the cliff, it has been nicknamed by the 
Turks “Filth Castle.” 

Shiraz, more than any place, comes up 
to one’s conception of what a Persian city 
ought to be—lapt in gardens, and bathed 
by fountains, and languorous with the 
odours of roses and cedar. It stands in a 
beautiful fertile plain some twenty-five miles 
by twelve, surrounded by barren mountains, 
beyond which again is a dreary waste. 
Outside the walls the plain is smiling with 
fields of wheat, and barley, and maize, 
while nestling up to them are the shady 
gardens and the bowers of rose and jasmine, 
dear to Persian poets. Thirteen centuries 
ago Shiraz was founded, but during the 
last two centuries it has gone steadily 
downwards. The population is now less 
than half of what it used to be, and the 
streets which are overthrown by frequent 
earthquakes are never rebuilt. Apathy 
seems to be the “note” of the land of the 
Kiug of Kings. Even the famous gates— 
one of them a miracle of tile-work—are 
crumbling away, and only the mosques are 
kept in anything like order. There aro 
fifteen large ones, with gilded domes, 
besides numerous smaller edifices, and al! 
are jealously guarded from the heretic, 

The climate of Shiraz is delicious, but is 
declared to be most dangerous, It is said to 
be a hotbed of disease, and is called the 
Fever-box. This is due to the miasma 
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which arises from the plains after the 
heavy spring rains, when the water stag- 
nates under a blazing sun. Cholera, too, 
breaks out here with fearful violence every 
two or three years; so that, poetic and 
beautiful as it looks, Shiraz is not a desir- 
able place for permanent residence. 

The fruit of Shiraz is famed, and the 
plains yield two harvests a year of rice, 
cotton, maize, and garden produce. Unfortu- 
nately, the peasants do not benefit much 
from the bounty of nature, as they are 
ground down and oppressed to the last 
degree. They have no inducement to im- 
prove their condition or save money, be- 
cause as soon as they begin to accumu- 
late they are compelled by the rulers to 
disgorge. 

Some very fine, delicate tobacco is 
grown here — tobacco which is never 
exported. It is smoked in a narghileh, 
that is, through water. Here, in days 
of old, used to be some five hundred 
weaving-factories for silk and carpets. 
Now there are only ten, making a coarse 
white cotton material, and a few cheap 
rugs, There is a little glass and pottery 


making and some work in mosaic, while 
the people of Shiraz are famed for being 


the best penmen in the East. 

Of course, everybody knows that Shiraz 
was the home of Hafiz, the great poet of 
Persia, His body is buried beneath a 
block of solid marble planted in a shady 
cypress grove, just outside the city, and 
surrounded by the Garden of the Seven 
Sleepers, which is the favourite summer 
resort of the Shirazis. An expanse of 
smooth-shaven lawn, white beds of lily 
and narcissus, marble tanks bubbling over 
with clear cold water, and gravelled paths 
winding in and out of the trees to where, a 
hundred yards or so distant, a sunk fence 
divides the garden from a piece of ground 
two or three acres in extent—a perfect 
jungle of trees, shrubs, and flowers. Here, 
from about four p.m. till long after sunset, 
you may see the Shirazi taking his rest 
undisturbed, save for the ripple of run- 
ning water, the sighing of the breeze 
through the branches, and croon of the 
pigeons overhead. Now and again the 
tinkle of caravan bells breaks in upon his 
meditations, or the click-click of an atten- 
dant’s sandals as he crosses the tiled floor 
of the kiosque with sherbet, coffee, or 
kalyau; but the interruption is brief. A 
few moments and silence again reigns 
supreme, the perfection of rest, the acme 
of the “ dolce far niente.” 





The women of Persia are allowed more 
liberty than those of other Oriental 
countrieg, and it is common enough to see 
ladies unattended in the bazaars of Ispahan 
and Shiraz, The women, however, are 
ignorant and indolent, and more frail than 
fair. Indeed, we are assured that female 
beauty is rather a rarity in Persia, in spite 
of the poets. 

From Shiraz to Bushire involves a stiff 
climb over a mountain-pass, not without 
risk to life and limb. At Bushire the 
Persian Gulf is reached, with steam com- 
munication with all the world. Mr. de 
Windt, however, only took passage across 
the Gulf to Sonmiani, on the shores of 
Baluchistan, and there resumed his ride. 
The coast line of Baluchistan is said 
to be six hundred miles long, and to be 
marked by just one solitary tree, which 
serves alike as a landmark and a standing 
joke. 

Not a trace of vegetation can be seen 
on the seaboard from Persian to Indian 
frontier, and just now and then a mud hut 
to show that the country is not utterly 
uninhabited. The cliffs rise steeply from 
the sea to sharp, spire-like summits. 

Sonmiani is a small place at which the 
steamers call to pick up such cargo as may 
be sent down from more favoured districts 
in the north. It is a collection of 
dilapidated mud huts in a howling wilder- 
ness of rock and scrub. This is fairly 
typical of most of the country between 
the seaboard and Kelat, to which our 
traveller was bound, much of which had 
never before been traversed by a European. 
There is not much temptation for another 
to follow him except at the call of duty or 
science, for the land is bleak and the people 
uncouth. 

The Baluchs are nomads, their country 
is barren, and they have neither manu- 
factures nor commerce. Therefore, with 
the exception of Quetta, Kelat, Beila, and 
Kej, there are no towns, and Quetta is 
really a British settlement. The other 
towns named are mere collections of 
tumble-down mud huts, with a ramshackle 
wall and fortress. The nomads live in 
tents made of bent poles covered with 
coarse camel’s-hair cloth, or dried palm 
leaves. At Beila, however, is some culti- 
vation and some appearance of trade in 
the bazaar. Here Mr. de Windt found not 
only cutlery and Manchester goods, but 
also photographs of Mrs, Langtry, Ellen 
Terry, Nelly Farren, and other popular 
actresses, 
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Kelat, which attained such prominence 
during the Russo-Asiatic scare of a few 
years ago, is a place of some fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, picturesquely situ- 
ated on the edge of a fertile plain, culti- 
vated with wheat, barley, and tobacco. 
The town is built in terraces up the sides 
of a limestone cliff, some hundred and fifty 
feet in height. The palace of the Khan 
occupies the summit and overhangs the 
town, defended by a few imposing-looking, 
but practically useless, cannon. The 
garrison consists of about a thousand 
Afghans, chiefly deserters, ragged and 
undisciplined. The Khan is as much afraid 
of his army as his subjects are, and to 
keep them happy allows them to periodi- 
cally raid and loot the surrounding villages. 
The town is a filthy and unhealthy one, 
and art and industry are as stagnant as 
trade. 

Mr. de Windt had an interview with the 
Khan, whose general appearance—scowling 
expression, keen, piercing black eyes, and 
sharp, hooked nose—reminded him of 
Cruikshank’s drawing of Fagin the Jew. 
The Khan was dressed in a long, loose 
white garment, with red silk embroidery. 
He wore a white Cashmere shawl over his 
shoulders, a conical violet silk cap, and 
a pair of pointed green morocco slippers 
turned up at the toes. Round his neck 
was a massive gold necklace, thickly 
studded with diamonds, rubies, and 
sapphires. The Khan is not remarkable 
for intelligence, or for information about 
European affairs. He had never heard of 
the Russian Socialists, and the British 
Parliament was spoken of by him as a 
human being. It is said that at the 
Viceroy’s durbar at Quetta the Khan was 
shown into a dressing-room before tiffin 
was served, and immediately began to 
consume the cakes of Pears’ soap, which 
he seemed to think some special sort of 
“hors d’cuvres!” His chief passion is 
money, which he gathers and hoards with 
all the delight of the traditional miser. 

We cannot follow Mr. de Windt further. 
One fine Sunday morning he rode into 
Quetta as the bells of the station church 
were ringing for service; and so bronzed, 
battered, and tattered was he by long 
exposure and hardships, that the fair 
ladies and well-groomed gentlemen of 
the station ignored him as a somewhat 
ruffianly -looking “native.” By-and-by 
he took train to Bombay, and so back 
to London, after many curious and novel 
experiences, 





APPLES AND APPLE CULTURE. 
PART I, 


THERE was a time, and not so many 
years ago, when England stood first in the 
world for the quantity and quality of her 
apples. She has now, however, lost this 
pre-eminence. The United States exceeds 
her in quantity, and her own daughter, 
Canada, excels her in quality. Thereis some- 
thing humiliating for usin this fact ; but it 
is not for this alone, nor chiefly, that we wish 
to draw attention to the subject, but that 
the entire question of apple growing may 
receive additional attention. As a nation 
we cannot afford to be behind our neigh- 
bourse, and we must not be content to lose 
ground as, unfortunately, we are doing. 

Before we make the suggestions we have 
to offer, it may be interesting to glance at 
the history of the apple and apple cultiva- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
a subject in which all are concerned, from 
the youngest child to the most venerable 
sire. 

The apple is, as on all hands confessed, 
one of the most useful, most widely known, 
and best appreciated of all the fruits be- 
longing to temperate climates. In its wild 
state it is known as the crab-apple, all the 
various sorts now in use having been, as 
it is said, originally produced from the 
crab. If any doubt remained as to this, 
the fact that the crab-stock is now, as it 
has long been, very widely used for graft- 
ing the different varietier, should settle it. 

The crab is generally distributed 
through Europe and Western Asia, grow- 
ing in as high a latitude as Drontheim 
in Norway. The Siberian crab belongs to 
a different species. Asa rule, wherever the 
crab flourishes, the apple may be grown toad- 
vantage. We have seen the crab growing in 
elevated regions in Wales, but apple-trees 
are little cultivated there, and the cheaper 
sorts of apples are fetched out of Hereford- 
shire in huge waggons for making cider. 
That the apple might be grown there, at least 
in sheltered situations, may be inferred from 
the fact that, speaking generally, the apple 
may be cultivated successfully in higher 
latitudes than any other fruit, even up to 
sixty-five degrees. Its blossoms are, how- 
ever, more susceptible of injury from frost 
than the flowers of either peach or apricot. 
Were it not that it comes into flower much 
later than most other fruits, it would be 
even a greater sufferer from night frosts, 








so fatal to its fruit-bearing, than is com- 
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monly the case. The apples which are 
grown in the higher latitudes of the north 
are commonly hard, small, and crabbed, 
and little suited for general use, the best 
fruit being produced in hotsummerclimates, 
such as Canada and the United States. 
Besides Europe and America, the apple is 
now cultivated in Northern India and 
China, as also in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

It is probable that apples may have been 
first cultivated in Britain by the Romans, 
at the time of their occupation of the 
island; but the names of many varieties 
indicate a French or Dutch origin of much 
later date. Two hundred years ago, Ray, 
the naturalist, enumerated seventy-eight 
varieties in cultivation in the neighbour- 
hood of London; now the number has 
been calculated at two thousand. They 
are distributed all over the country, though 
Devonshire, Somersetshire, Herefordshire, 
and Kent take the first rank. The writer 
has lived for years in all these counties, 
excepting Somerset, and in some other 
parts of England, and moved about in 
most counties. In Kent alone has 
he grown apples to any extent. His 
knowledge and observation would give to 
Devonshire and then Herefordshire the 
palm as to quantity ; but to Kent, having 
respect alike to dessert, culinary, and cider 
fruit, the first place should be given for 
quality and variety. And this claim for 
the garden county must be emphasized if 
you consider dessert fruit only. This is 
partly owing, speaking generally, to greater 
skill in cultivation, but chiefly to the 
much larger amount of sunshine in the 
south-eastern county as compared with 
Devonshire and Herefordshire. In some 


parts of Kent you can find a ripe apple 
any month in the year, excepting, perhaps, 
in July, and the Gooseberry Pippin, if 
carefully stored, will keep even into that 
month. Nowhere else in the country, so 
far as the writer knows, can that be done, 

There are a large number of pippins, 


from the Ribstone downwards. As the 
name implies (Pépin—seedling), these have 
been raised from the pips of the apple. 
They rank among the very best varieties, 
as the Woodstock Pippin, or Blenheim 
Orange, the King Pippin, and Cox's 
Orange Pippin. When a small boy, some 
fifty or sixty years ago, the writer found 
in an old wheat stubble a seedling apple. 
He took it up and nurtured it in a flower- 
pot for ayear or two, and in a very few more 
years it grew into a respectable little tree. 





He gave it to a friend who was entering a 
newly built house. It grew and bore fruit, 
and he believes it was called a ‘ Lemon 
Pippin.” When it had been in that spot 
for fifty years he had an opportunity of 
seeing it; the house was empty, but the 
next door neighbour informed him it kept 
up its good reputation ag a good fruit- 
bearing tree. 

Some of the old varieties of apples, like 
some of the old sorts of potato, have 
almost run out, at least in some districts. 
New varieties are brought out year by 
year, and some of them are improvements 
on the old. One of the most useful of all 
the pippins is that which was supposed to 
be the head of all the rest—the King 
Pippin. It is not that, but it is a very 
valuable variety. Like the Blenheim 
Orange, it is good all round. The trees 
come early into bearing, they suit almost 
every kind of soil; if the ground is good 
and the trees are not crowded, they pro- 
duce fine, large, coloury fruit, which have 
a good flavour, and will serve as dessert 
fruit, for culinary purposes, and for cider. 
Indeed the cider made from King Pippins 
is of the very highest class. The fruit will 
keep good until Christmas; but if grown 
in a light, thin soil, not many days after 
that date. The King Pippin, too, is 
valuable as suited to light and thin soils, 
it being, as they say in Kent, “ fleet- 
rooted.” 

The subject of apple cultivation is now, 
and not a day too soon, coming to the 
front. In most counties we are sadly 
behind the times and the demand. Not 
only have we not progressed, but we have 
seriously retrograded. Much earlier in 
the century, and even before the century 
began, there was an impulse given to 
apple growing, but in few cases were they 
grown as a leading profit-producing crop ; 
and for many years, while in gentlemen’s 
gardens and in the case of some fruit- 
growers, there has been an intelligent 
endeavour to advance with the times and 
their requirements, farmers generally have 
either wholly neglected their orchards, or 
have looked after them in a careless and 
slovenly manner. They have acted un- 
reasonably in the majority of cases. 
Corn and roots they have cultivated care- 
fully ; but to their orchards little attention 
has been given. Potatoes, and turnips, 
and mangolds have been manured and well 
attended to; but the apple-trees have been 
left very much to look after themselves. 
In some cases the orchards have grown into 
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forests; in others the trees have been blown 
into all sorts of positions, and not a few 
have been laid prostrate, or even blown up 
by the roots, and have lain lingering out a 
useless existence, and, when dead, have been 
suffered to decay on the ground, and be- 
come a harbour for nettles, docks, and 
other productions equally mischievous, In 
these cases there has been no planting of 
young trees, nor care to make the best of 
what might be a profitable part of the 
holding. In hundreds of cases we have 
seen the trees moss-grown and crowded 
with useless wood, so that the fruit would 
be small, while, as it grew mainly at the 
top, the wind would save the trouble of 
gathering, 

In reference to apple growing, it might 
be well to say a few words in relation to 
aspect, soil, sorts, planting, and general 
treatment, including pruning, manuring, 
and general care-taking. 

As apples never can come to full per- 
fection without plenty of sun, it is obvious 
that a good aspect is important. Level 
ground will generally be found best for 
orcharding, as all operations can be con- 
ducted more conveniently, and the trees, 
when in well-kept order, standing in lines 
in all directions, present a better appear- 
ance. But if the orchard must be on the 
slope, by all means let it have a south aspect, 
not west or north-west, as it would be open 
to the high winds which often prevail in 
the autumn; not north or north-east, as 
then it would be the more exposed to the 
frosts which often come in May ; not east, 
for, besides other reasons, the trees would 
be the easier prey of the blighting winds 
of spring-time, In rather wet ground an 
orchard on the slope would suffer less from 
want of draining. 

If you come to soil, there are few parts 
of England where the soil is unsuitable 
for apples; but then the soil must be 
properly treated. Whatever you plant or 
sow, the ground must be prepared to 
receive it, or it will not do well, even if 
it grows ; and fruit-trees are no exception 
to the rule. And yet men that take care 
to have what they call “a good season” 
for their wheat, and barley, and oats, and 
turnips, will “stick in”—we do not call 
it planting—a young fruit-tree with no 
preparation at all, or next to none, and 
as little pains. 

One very important thing in making an 
apple orchard, is to suit your sorts to the 
soil and the climate. Even in so small 
a country as England, there are consider- 








able varieties in climate as well as soil, 
and as climate affects the quality and 
texture of the wool of the sheep—the 
wool being heavier in cold, and lighter 
and finer in warm climates—so both 
soil and climate affect the apple, both in 
appearance and time of ripening. As an 
illustration of this, the writer may remark 
that he has an apple-tree, which is part 
of one that was root grafted some twenty 
years or more ago in East Kent, In 1875 
it was planted in Herefordshire, where it 
made only moderate growth, though the 
soil was good. Its rather ill-shapen form 
suggested the idea of dividing the tree at 
the root—not a plan to be recommended, 
though it has answered very well—and it 
was so divided, and seven years ago one part 
was planted and has flourished in Surrey, 
while the other portion has developed into 
a good tree in Herefordshire. The point 
is this, that the portion planted in a light 
soil in Surrey, while obviously the same 
in kind, is more coloury, ripens earlier, 
but does not keep so long. Having more 
sun, however, the apple is sweeter. The 
old Ribstone Pippin has—if we may so 
say—a very critical taste as to soil. It is 
commonly reputed to be, even when all 
circumstances favour it, a very “shy 
bearer,” but when the super-soil is ill- 
suited or its roots get down into a dis- 
agreeable subsoil, the tree “ dies back ’ at 
the ends of the branches, and the efforts 
at fruiting are more or less abortive. It 
must be remembered that what food is to 
the animal, the soil is to the tree ; its food 
is there. The sun warms, fructifies, and 
sweetens, and also gives colour to the fruit ; 
but in the soil is its food; and the roots 
should be so distributed that the tiny 
mouths at the ends of the rootlets should 
have unobstructed opportunity of imbibing 
the nutriment of the soil by means of the 
rains which hold that nutritive matter in 
solution. Into the questions relating 
to early, late, and medium varieties, as 
also the fitness of any particular sort or 
sorts for certain soils, our space will not 
allow us to go; a respectable and practical 
nurseryman, or an intelligent apple grower 
will be able to advise any novice. 

The matter of planting is a very impor- 
tant one—it is, in fact, almost everything ; 
for, all other conditions being favourable, 
careless or slovenly planting will render all 
efforts at fruit growing more or less abor- 
tive. All trees for the orchard or garden, 
and whether dwarf, half-dwarf, pyramidal, 
espalier, or standard, should be planted 
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in rows or lines. The roots below will 
require as much spread as the branches 
above. The larger roots are intended to 
fix the tree firmly in the ground, and to 
be the broad channels of nutriment to 
which the smaller roots contribute what 
they derive from the soil. The writer was 
once told by a man of nearly three-score, 
who had lived in the country all his life, 
that if the tap-root—the radicle or first 
root of the germinating seed, which strikes 
down like a carrot—of an apple-tree be 
cut, it will never bear. Now this is the 
very reverse of true. A tree will never 
bear satisfactorily if the tap-root be not 
cut, The tap-root serves its purpose while 
plants are in the first stages of existence ; 
but after the laterals are thrown out of it, 
its use is mainly at an end, and it must be 
cut so as to prevent its striking down into 
the subsoil, which often is cold, ungenial, 
and dead. Thousands of years ago, in the 
time of Job, who employs the figure of a 
vigorously growing tree as an emblem of 
his former prosperity, experience taught 
people what common-sense should tell them 
now, that the roots of a tree, especially a 
fruit-tree, must be “spread out,” so as to 
have the full benefit of rains, and dews, 
and sun: ‘“ My root was spread out (Heb. 
opened) by the waters, and the dew lay all 
night upon my branch.” (Job xxix. 19.) 

We have seen people dig a hole about 
the size of a small earthen pan, in 
which to set a tree which is to stand, and 
grow, and bear fruit for generations; and 
we have seen gardeners even cramp up the 
roots in this small hole, and afterwards 
wonder that the tree did not grow. How 
could it? No; if there is to be growth, 
there must be freedom. The hole must be 
larger and deeper than the tree alone 
requires, in order that brick-ends, stones, 
and such like may form a kind of founda- 
tion on which the tree is to be placed. A 
nurseryman told the writer, not long since, 
that a recent correspondent of a horti- 
cultural journal recommends that a sheet 
of iron should be placed for the tree 
to be planted on. Of the practical value 
of this suggestion we offer no opinion, 
but we have proved the other plan to be 
sound and good. There is no chance of 
the tap-root striking down, nor of the 
laterals getting down too far below the 
surface, and the bricks and stones act as 
a drain, and yet retain a coolness in hot 
weather, 

Every fresh-planted tree should have two 
strong stakes, or at least one, to which the 





tree should be securely fastened, but care 
should be taken that there be no abrasion of 
the bark. Peas, potatoes, turnips or other 
roots may be cultivated as an undercrop, as 
also any kind of small fruit, such as currants 
or gooseberries. If it is intended to lay the 
orchard down for grass, there should be 
three or four years of tillage, with a free 
use of manure, before it is sown with grass ; 
but the plan of growing grass beneath fruit- 
trees is not so commonly followed now as 
formerly; fruit is required, and finds a 
ready market, if not too far from London 
or a large town, black-currants paying 
better than red or gooseberries. 

The general treatment of an apple 
orchard includes pruning, mauuring, and 
general care-taking. Into the detail of 
pruning we have not space to go; but we 
may remark that without careful pruning 
no tree will do well; but, of course, a 
standard requires less than a pyramid or a 
bush. It is a common fault to plant too 
thickly. The writer had an orchard of 
that character some years ago. The fruit 
was small in many cases, ill-coloured, and 
often spotted. The Covent Garden sales- 
men would not look at them; so the best 
were picked out, and the rest ground for 
cider. To remedy this the axe, saw, 
mattock, and pruning-knife went to work ; 
every second tree was removed, or headed 
down and grafted, and superfluous boughs 
removed from those that remained, with 
the result that fine, large, well-coloured, sale- 
able apples, more in bulk if less in number 
than before, were produced. There was 
now ample room for rows of black-currants 
and gooseberries, and as these were well 
drezsed every winter with strong liquid 
manure, the fruit of the orchard was 
doubled, or more than doubled in value. 

But hardly any precaution will effectually 
prevent blight. The trees may bloom and 
look very promising, but in a few days the 
hopes of the grower may be blasted. The 
insect whose eggs were laid the previous 
summer will suddenly appear with new- 
born energy, or crawl up the tree 
from its hybernation below, and make 
miserable havoc of one’s expectation. A 
friend recently related the story of a 
Somersetshire farmer, who had a large 
orchard. One morning in the spring he 
said to his spouse : 

‘'Woife, I be zure us’ll have a hundred 
hogsheds (hogsheads) of cider this year.” 

‘Do ’e think zo?” said she, 

“Yeas, I do;” said he, “but I bayn’t 
zure not till arter Tarnton fair.” 
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Taunton fair came and went, and then 
the tale was altered. 

*t Woife,” said the farmer, “I told ’e us’d 
have a hundred hogsheds o’ cider ; but the 
blight ha’ come, and us won’t have one.” 

Remedies against blight are various, 
just as the insect pests are many. Wash- 
ing the trunk and limbs with a thick lime- 
wash is good in some cases, and at least 
checks the growth of moss, besides giving 
a healthy stimulus to the tree; burning 
weeds and other rubbish which make thick 
smoke under or among the trees, is also a 
potent remedy against the encroachment 
of insects, especially when done when the 
blossom has just fallen or is falling. But 
there is no remedy for late frosts and east 
winds, which probably do more harm that 
all the various kinds of insects put 
together. 

ut after all said and done, if the farmer 
is not a thinking man, if he does not under- 
stand his calling, and if he is content to 
let things go as they may, without troubling 
himself with the reason why, he must 
be content to play a losing game. As a 
rule the American farmers are moving on 
better lines, and their success should 
j remove the scales from the eyes of the 
large number in this country who reason 
only on the principle that what has been 
is tobe. It is a pity that such dullards 
and sluggards should succeed, as otherwise 
there would be a premium on slothfulness, 
and the impetus to progress and improve- 
ment would be destroyed. 





THE SURREY SIDE. 
SOME FAMOUS GARDENS, 


VAUXHALL is still in existence; don’t 
we hear the monotonous chant of the 
railway porters, as they slam _ the 
carriage doors—‘' Vauxhall and Waterloo 
only”—and there is Vauxhall Bridge as 
everybody knows, one of the plain and 
ugly iron structures of the early part of the 
century ; but the traces of the old gardens 
of delight, the Elysian fields of the writers 
of a century ago, are few and far be- 
tween. The place resembles rather 
Tartarus, or other gloomy regions, with 
railway viaducts darkening the air, 


and gas-works, iron-works, and factories of 
all kinds, as general surroundings, among 
which rows of pallid warehouses, with a 
painful uniformity about them, are aligned 
upon the ancient walks and terraces of 


The original Vaux or Fawkes, or, as it 
was often spelt, Fox Hall, an ancient 
manor house, with noble grounds attached 
to it, is connected in popular traditions 
with the famous Guy Fawkes and the 
notable Gunpowder Plot. The conspirators 
no doubt occupied a house, and stored 
their powder, on the banks of the river 
close by ; but antiquarians say that here is 
the palace of the Norman Fulkes de Breauté, 
from whom the ancient family of Fawkes 
claim descent. But Guy himself was a 
cadet of this distinguished family, and 
so we come round to the Plot again. 
But if there be anything in all this, 
it is a curious coincidence that in 1615 
the manor was in the possession of the 
widow of John Fawkes, who had been 
neither baron nor knight, but simply citizen 
and vintner. 

In any case, the gardens of Vauxhall 
started on an independent existence, as 
public pleasure grounds, soon after the 
Restoration. John Evelyn mentions them 
in 1661 as ‘“‘ The new Spring Gardens at 
Lambeth, a pretty contrived plantation.” 
They must not be confounded with the 
old Spring Gardens, in the same parish, 
which were in existence, with a bowling 
green and Royal keeper, in Charles the 
First’s time, and which were closed by that 
monarch on account of the dissolute man- 
ners prevalent there ; when their diversions 
were transferred to the Spring Gardens 
“behind the Mewse,” that is to the site, 
that still bears the name, by Charing Cross. 
Pepys goes there about the same time 
‘To hear the nightingales and other birds, 
and here fiddles, and there a harp.” The 
Spectator introduces us to Vauxhall in May, 
1712, Addison himself being the writer, who 
was not an unfrequent visitor to the 
gardens. He had promised Sir Roger 
de Coverley to go by water to Spring 
Gardens in case it proved a good evening. 
The evening promised fair, and good Sir 
Roger was punctual. We see the crowd 
of watermen at Temple Stairs, all eager for 
a fare. 

The Spectator, who after running the 
gauntlet of Thames ribaldry which excites 
the pain and indignation of the worthy 
knight, brings us to the gardens, and bids 
us notice “the choirs of birds that sung 
upon the trees and the loose tribe of people 
that walked under their shade.” The night- 
ingales, however, seem hardly to have 
realised the descriptions of the advertise- 
ments; and Sir Roger, on leaving the 
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gardens, severely intimates to the mistress 
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of the house, who sat at the bar, that he 
wants more nightingales. 

From the date of the Spectator’s visit, 
little is heard of Vauxhall till 1730, when 
the gardens were purchased by Jonathan 
Tyers who soon contrived to make the 
place famous, and to lay the foundations 
of a handsome fortune on his own account. 
Tyers was a wax chandler from Bermondsey, 
it is said, and took the gardens on the 
advice of his friend William Hogarth, the 
painter, who subsequently adorned many 
of the supper boxes that formed one of 
the chief attractions of the place with 
designs from his own pencil. 
| With new scenery and decorations Tyers 

opened the gardens, in 1732, by a grand 
assembly which he termed “the ridotto 
al-fresco.” The ridotto is defined, at a 
later period, by Lord Byron in “ Beppo.” 

Tis a hall, 

Where people dance and sup and dance again ; 
Its proper name perhaps were, a masked ball, 

But that’s of no importance to my strain. 

*Tis on a smaller scale, like our Vauxhall, 

Excepting that it can’t be spoilt by rain. 

This last indeed was, in later years, the 
curse of Vauxhal]. Some offended deity 
seemed to lie in wait and pull the string 
of the shower- bath whenever Vauxhall 
was en féte, Farmers in want of rain 
would pray for the opening of Vauxhall, 
and its bad weather was as proverbial in 
its time as the Queen’s fine weather is 
now. But in the days of Jonathan Tyers 
a cycle of warm, seasonable summers 
assured the prosperity of Vauxhall. The 
place became the height of fashion. Its 
broad, formal walks were crowded with 
the beaux and wits, all the patched and 
powdered beauties of Court and city rustled 
in their silks and satins, under the shade 
of its trees. You might stroll along the 
walk of Triumphal Arches among the 
rank and fashion of the hour, or admire 
the reigning beauty as she rested in the 
temple of Comus, where was a sham, 
ruined aqueduct in the background, and 
the ruins of Palmyra in the distance. 
Then there were rural downs with thickets 
of musical bushes, where musicians were 
concealed underground, to surprise and 
delight the company. But this latter 
practice was discontinued, we are told, as 
the damp did harm to the instruments, 
the feelings of the fiddlers not being 
reckoned, it seems, of any account. When 
darkness came on there was the music- 
room or rotunda, with its gilded columns 
and sparkling roof, and the lamps that 
gleamed softly among the trees, and the 





orchestra outlined in sparkling stars of 
light. 

After the music came supper. Supper 
in Gothic pavilions adorned with Hogarth’s 
satiric sketches, or with Hayman’s am- 
bitious paintings, scenes from Shakespeare, 
battle pieces, a gallery of British heroes. 
This last by the way was in the Rotunda, 
and about the painting of it a little 
anecdote is told which is characteristic 
of the period. Among British heroes, 
who so well entitled to a place as the 
Markis o’ Granby, whose rubicund face 
was destined to adorn so many hostelries 
besides that of the great Mr. Weller? The 
Marquis is more often heard of than seen ; 
but he is recognised at Vauxhall, and 
Tyers obsequiously requests that his noble | 
guest will grant his artist, a celebrated 
artist, Mr. Hayman, a sitting. The 
Marquis had heard of Hayman, and | 
promises to visit him. In effect he pre- 
sents himself at the studio. He has long 
heard of Hayman’s reputation—the artist 
bows—as one of the best boxers of Tom 
Broughton’s school. The Marquis him- 
self had formerly some little prowess in 
that line, and has often longed to measure 
himself with a boxer of renown. “A set 
to, and then a sitting.” These are his 
lordship’s terms from which there is no 
abatement. Hayman urges his mature 
years, his gout—but all in vain. The 
Marquis himself is no chicken, and he 
too is a martyr to gout. They pull off 
their coats and square at each other; 
the artist commences with due respect to 
the countenance of his noble sitter till, 
heated with the contest, he ends by knock- 
ing the Marquis through an unfinished 
canvas, and falling on the top of him amid 
a shower of paint-pots and easels, The 
noise brings up Madame Hayman, who 
gives each of the combatants a good 
shaking and sets them on their legs again. 

To return to the supper parties in the 
painted boxes, say such a party as that 
described by Horace Walpole, who visits 
Vauxhall in 1750 with a bevy of fine 
ladies. There we may see Lady Petersham, 
who pulls off her mittens and tucks up her 
sleeves while she stews the seven chickens 
in a china dish over the lamp, assisted by 
Betty the fruit-girl, who waits at table. 
These were Vauxhall chickens, you will 
remember, “half-a-crown a-piece, and no 
bigger than a sparrow,” as a frugal country 
squire exclaims, who sups in an adjoining 
box. The Grub Street author contents 


himself ‘with bread and cheese and porter, 
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and sups for sixpence. All classes are 
mingled in this general gathering, for the 
cost of admission is only a shilling, and a 
certain propriety of dress is the only quali- 
fication for admittance to the scene of 
fashionable gaiety. Swords must not be 
worn, says an edict; but they are worn, 
nevertheless, and sometimes drawn, although 
on the whole order seems to have been 
very well maintained. 

The fashionable world has never been 
noted for keeping early hours, and Vaux- 
hall modelled itself accordingly. The 
gardens opened at nine o'clock, and then 
on a fine summer’s evening charming was 
the spectacle afforded by the bright river, 
crowded with boats and barges, filled with 
people in the brightest of evening cos- 
tumes, with music on the water, and songs 
and laughter everywhere in the air. Till 
1750, when Westminster Bridge was built, 
the only practical access to Vauxhall from 
the fashionable part of London was by 
water ; but people of mode and distinction 
would be conveyed to Millbank in their 
chairs, where three ferry boats, reserved 
exclusive for chairs, would ply backwards 
and forwards tiil five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The Prince of Wales—the luckless 
Prince Fred, was a great patron of Vaux- 
hall ; and we hear of him, attended by the 
lords and ladies of his Court, coming to 
Vauxhall in his barge, listening to a concert 
of music, dancing in the great room, and re- 
turning at midnight to Whitehall, attended 
by a “concert of trumpets and French 
horns on the river.” 

In these days silver tickets were sold at 
twenty-five shillings, which admitted two 
people to the gardens which were open 
three days a week, for the season, which 
lasted from May to the end of August. 
But in 1740 the price was raised to two 
guineas. As the tickets were transferable, 
the practice arose of letting them out for 
hire, and at various taverns on the route a 
ticket admitting two might be hired for 
the night for a shilling, on leaving a 
sufficient deposit for its return. 

When Westminster Bridge was opened, 
in 1750, Tyers constructed a temporary 
private carriage-drive from the foot of the 
bridge to Vauxhall; and such was the 
pressure of the great world to avail itself 
of the new route, that, on the opening 
night, the line of coaches reached from 
Vauxhall to beyond Lambeth Church, a 
distance of more than a mile. 

But the new bridge and the new roads 
seem to have destroyed some of the rural 





charm of Vauxhall, if they did not banish 
the nightingales, which were still adver- 
tised as attractions. : 

And as the century grew older, too, the 
seasons seem to have changed a little. 
Vauxhall opened in May, and now it gives 
one a shiver to think of an open-air féte 
in that chilly month. The opening of 
Vauxhall had more than once to be post- 
poned on account of bad weather, yet 
substantial prosperity still attended the 
place, and when Jonathan Tyers died, 
in 1767, he left a substantial fortune, in- 
cluding the gardens, to be divided among 
his four children. Tyers himself was some- 
thing of acharacter. Born to contribute 
in Johnson’s sonorous phrase “to the 
gaiety of Nations ”—and he made the name 
of Vauxhall celebrated all over Europe! 
so that in Paris we have “le Vauxhall 
populaire,” as a description of fétes given 
on the Boulevards, and there was a Vaux- 
hall of the Foire S. Germain, while the 
Hague had its Vauxhall, as, no doubt, 
have other European capitals—Tyers was 
nevertheless a sober, melancholy man. His 
favourite reading would be the “ Night 
Thoughts” and Blair’s ‘‘Grave,” with ‘Dre- 
lincourt on Death” as an alternative. He 
had a fine country house on the hill above 
Dorking, where now shines the white 
mansion of the Cubitts, and its grounds 
were adorned in edifying contrast to gay 
Vauxhall with all kinds of mortuary 
emblems. A grotto led to the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, adorned with skulls 
and bones, while in an alcove were 
paintings of various painful deathbed 
scenes, 

The son of Vauxhall Jonathan was Tom 
Tyers, well known to Boswell and John- 
son and the literary set of that day, and 
he is described in No. 48 of the “ Idler” as 
Tom Restless. But the management of 
the gardens fall into the hands of Bryant 
Barrett, who had married one of Jonathan’s 
daughters. And from this time Vauxhall 
was carried on, very much on the strength 
of its former reputation, and without much 
effort to adapt it to the changing tastes 
of the age. A good illustration of this 
period is found in a ‘“ Vauxhall Fray,” 
which occurred in 1773, and occupied 
public attention for a time to the ex- 
clusion of such trifles as the troubles in 
the American Colonies, which were then 
coming to a head. 

The lovely actress, Mrs. Hartley, who 
was as good and amiable as she was 
beautiful, was one night at Vauxhall in 
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company with her husband, the elder 
Colman, and a stout and sturdy parson of 
dramatic sympathies, the Reverend Mr. 
Bates. While listening to the music, the 
actress was annoyed by the rude behaviour 
of a knot of gilded youths, the Macaronis 
of the period—a set of effeminate dandies, 
who seem to have resembled the ‘“‘chappies” 
of a more recent period in their ways. 
These youths, by persistent and confident 
staring, seemed determined, in the words 
of a metrical version of the affair, 


To give affront, which is not common, 
Unto the sweetest, fairest woman. 


As Mrs. Hartley openly expressed her 
annoyance, the gallant Bates interposed 
his stalwart person, drawing upon himself 
the sneers of the Macaronis whom he then 
loudly designated as a “set of impudent 
puppies!” The young gentlemen, resenting 
this designation, and following Mr. Bates 
for an explanation, the parson energetically 
promised to wring the nose off the face of 
any one who annoyed him or his com- 
panions, and he seemed to be quite capable of 
fulfilling the threat. Then began a “ row.” 
The youths of fashion gathering in defence 
of their order, while Mr. Bates was 
sustained by the general public; and as 
Mr, Bates seems to bave been unsurpassed 
in power of chaff and repartee—the most 
brilliant speech recorded of the Macaronis 
being “Twig the curate !”—and pre-eminent 
in physical prowess, the Macaronis ap- 
peared to have been overpowered on all 
sides, and effected a retreat after exchang- 
ing cartels of defiance with the enemy. 

Among the dandies was one Captain 
Croftes of Burgoyne’s horse, his Colonel him- 
self being a dramatic author and destined to 
become famous for defeat and surrender 
in the coming American war. As a 
soldier, Croftes could not sit down under 
insult. Still the cloth of his assailant 
protected him. 

“Not at all!” said the gallant Bates, 
He waived all considerations of that kind, 
and would meet Croftes where he pleased, 
and the sooner the better. Pistols 
were obtained and the parties and their 
seconds had arranged to drive down to 
Richmond Park ; or Wimbledon Common 
might serve their purpose. The Captain’s 
friend, who had shared in the row, though 
not it seems in the insult to the lady, was 
the Hon. Tom Lyttleton, a youth of genius 
whom some modern critics have even 
sought to identify as “Junius” of the 
celebrated letters. But here the party 





were joined by the Hon. Fitzgerald, who, 
it seems, was also in the row as the ballad 
testifies : 


But many ills do him environ 

Who madly meddles with a syren: 
And such Fitzgiggo’s case was partly 
For gazing upon Madam Hartley. 


Now Fitzgerald was a noted duellist, he 
had been “out” any number of times, and 
on one of these occasions had had the 
crown of his head carried off by a pistol 
bullet. But on this occasion he represented 
his friend Captain Mills, who also held 
himself insulted, and who insisted on 
instant reparation. But here Tom Lyttleton 
interposed. He pronounced that Bates 
could not be expected to fight the whole 
party, and for his part he thought his 
friends had behaved foolishly, and the 
parson very pluckily ; and so advised his 
men to shake hands and make it up with 
mutual apologies. And this they did; 
Parson Bates and the bold Captain. But 
Captain Mills still remained unsatisfied, 
Fitzgerald explained, however, but he did 
not care to fight with deadly weapons, but 
would give the bold parson a good thrash- 
ing with his fists, and if the parson would 
not fight him in a regular set-to, why then 
he would follow him and beat him in 
the streets. So, as Mr. Bates explained 
half-apologetically, for the sake of peace 
and quietness, he agreed to give the Captain 
the satisfaction he desired. They met 
at once and fought in a public room, the 
gallant parson scoring here once more, 
knocking his opponent out of time in about 
half an hour, and sending him home 
in a coach with both eyes closed up. 
Mr. Bates had hardly received a scratch, 
and came up to time next morning for 
breakfast with the Honourable Tom, who 
seems to have conceived a genuine admira- 
tion for the parson’s prowess. 

Then the newspapers get hold of the 
affair, and the “ Morning Chronicle” of the 
twenty-seventh of July gives it an impor- 
tant place in its columns, and Mr. Bates has 
to give a corrected version of the matter, 
and the Macaronis rejoin. Then the 
parson makes a discovery. The Captain 
Mills whom he thrashed was no Captain at 
all, but a hired bruiser, to whom Fitzgerald 
had promised twenty guineas if he gave 
the parson a thrashing; and the pug- 
nacious Bates makes the most of this, 
characterises his assailants, and pretty 
justly, as cowards and assassins, and 
generally gets the best of it all round in 
this literary war. All the world takes 
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sides one way or the other. Even the 
French Court takes an interest in the 
matter, and couriers pass to and fro with 
the latest details, Finally we must 
crown honest Parson Bates as the victor 
of Vauxhall, and hope that somebody made 
him a Dean at least, or that, anyhow, a 
good benefice rewarded his prowess. 

From this time Vauxhall goes on in the 
old way, but rather on the declining scale. 
Country people visited the place, and 
talked about it all their lives afterwards, 
as all that was the embodiment of gaiety, 
and brilliance, and extravagance. But 
people who went there a good deal began 
to yawn over it. Other gardens, which 
offered more novelties in the way of enter- 
tainments, began to compete with it. The 
“Dog and Duck,” which occupied the site 
where Bedlam now stands, for a time 
attracted the fashion, As Burgoyne, of 
American fame, or perhaps Garrick, who 
wrote his prologue, sings : 

St. George’s Fields, with taste and fashion struck, 
Display Arcadia at the ‘‘ Dog and Duck.” 


It was old Sampson, one of Astley’s 
most prominent rivals, who, leaving the 
“Three Hats” at Islington opened a 


circle for horsemanship in the grounds of 
the “‘ Dog and Duck,” and attracted crowds 
that way. But Barrett of Vauxhall, who 
wrote himself J. P., managed, by his in- 
fluence with his brother magistrates, to get 
the license withdrawn from the ‘‘ Dog and 
Duck,” and Vauxhall was relieved from 
the dangerous rivalry. But “ the family ” 
finally disposed of Vauxhall Gardens in 
the year 1821, at a price of about thirty 
thousand pounds, and they were opened 
next year with great éclat by one Bish, a 
lottery contractor, with whom were 
associated Fred Gye and Richard Hughes. 

The new venture had its own organ, 
“The Vauxhall Observer,” which an- 
nounced not only concerts with extras in 
the way of fireworks, pandean bands, etc., 
but also stage performances, rope dancers, 
theatrical imitations, etc. The stage for 
ballets was in the cross walk The Moorish 
Palace for rope dancing, and Cosmoramas 
terminated the grand south walk. Then 
there was the Bay of Naples, and Mount 
Vesuvius as a set piece, and all the attrac- 
tions of the Vauxhall cuisine and cellars, 
ham and chickens, punch, burnt sherry, 
burnt port; but the prices were woefully 
enhanced. The chicken, formerly thought 
dear at half-a-crown, became four shillings, 
arrack punch was twelve shillings a quart, 





and the prices of wines doubled or trebled. 
Admission was three and six a head, and 
afterwards four shillings. 

But by the year 1840 the whole affair 
was bankrupt. Bad weather still persis- 
tently persecuted Vauxhall, and a poet of 
the period records in halting numbers, 

That since July fifteen 
(Your own day, good St. Swithin) 
Few folks have been seen 
Outside the gardens, and nobody within. 

Then comes the latest period of Vaux- 
hall, when it was opened, with renewed 
éclat, by Andrews, Mitchell, and Alfred 
Bunn, the impressario, and the favourite 
poet of Mr, Panch, who came into literary 
existence in the same year. Jullien held 
the baton as conductor. The conventional 
ten or twenty thousand extra lamps were 
continually turned on, and the attractions 
of the night are epitomised by the poet 
Bann himself in the Vauxhall papers. 

Of this period may be recorded “one 
famous night in the summer of 1849,” 
when, as Forster relates in his biography 
of Charles Dickens, “ with Talfourd, Edwin 
Landseer, and Stanfield, we went to the 
Battle of Waterloo at Vauxhall.” The 
Dake himself was there ‘in a bright, white 
overcoat,” accompanied by the ladies of 
his family, ‘‘and everybody cheering and 
clearing the way before him.” If Mr. 
Forster's memory is to be trusted, young 
Hernandez and a circus were part of the 
attractions of the evening; but the Battle 
of Waterloo was tedious, and Talfourd 
repeatedly ejaculated, after the alleged 
precedent of the great Duke, “ Would that 
the Prussians were here !” 

From this time Vauxhall struggled on, 
a good deal overmatched by the more 
vigorous management of Cremorne, some- 
times opened for a season and sometimes 
closed. Its last season was in 1856, with 
a circus, fireworks, and other attractions. 
Believe one who was there, that it seemed 
rather a dull Cremorne, as far as the enter- 
tainments went; but there was the old 
orchestra with its myriad lamps, the 
pavilions and supper boxes. Hayman’s 
and Hogarth’s pictures had been sold long 
ago, and the whole place had rather a 
ghostly, ancient appearance, And then | 
in soaking downpour of rain came the end 
of it all, the last lamp extinguished, and 
the scene of more than two centuries of 
festivity closed for ever. 

There is not so much to be said about 
the Surrey Gardens, although many people 
yet living remember them as a pleasant 
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place of resort up Kennington way. These 
were Zoological Gardens first and chiefly, 
and may boast of distinguished lineage, 
for when the Royal Menagerie in the 
Tower was dispersed, many of the animals 
were obtained by Mr. Cross, who es- 
tablished his once well-known collection 
in Exeter Change. When the Change was 
pulled down, after a temporary sojourn 
at the King’s Mews, now Charing Cross, 
Cross procured the Manor House grounds 
at Walworth, consisting of fifteen acres of 
land and three of water. The lake was a 
very pleasant feature, and gave great 
effect to the firework displays upon it. 
But for a long time the gardens placed 
their reliance upon zoology, and a very 
excellent collection of animals was shown, 
at one time rivalling the Regents’ Park 
collection, at all events in carnivora. A 
famous unicorn was a great attraction in 
1834. But it was found impossible to 
“rope in” the public with zoology, and erup- 
tions of Vesuvius, and other light enter- 
tainments were provided, with bombard- 
ments and sieges as time went on. Bat 
the whole affair was sold up in 1856, and 
a great music hall erected, where concerts 
were given for a time ; and then Mr. Spur- 
geon had it for Sunday services while his 
“Tabernacle” was being built, and here 
thronged the duchesses and people of 
fashion to hear the young lion of the 
pulpit. Soon after Mr. Spurgeon had left 
it the music hall was burnt down, but was 
rebuilt and opened again in 1861. But 
the grounds were soon after sold and built 
over, and model dwellings and rows of new 
houses now occupy the site of Surrey 
Gardens, and people might pass a dozen 
times without dreaming that here were 
once shady groves and a shining lake, 
with walks, and parterres, and pleasant 
seats occupied by family groups, or dream- 
ing youth, or lovelorn maidens, as it used 
to be in days gone by. 
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a 
CHAPTER III, 


THE next day was intensely hot. 

Miss Smith was up by six. It was her 
only chance of getting through all that was 
to be done. The Bishop was to arrive 
on Friday afternoon. Ali the cooking that 





could be done was to be done on Thursday, 
leaving only what was absolutely necessary 
for the next. Allthe rooms too were to be 
set in order so that the Friday might be free 
from flurry and bustle. When the Dawes 
assembled round the breakfast-table, Miss 
Smith had already done three hours’ good 
work. After breakfast she began again. 
Mrs. Dawe helped a little, but she had 
a variety of other business to attend to, 
and left to Miss Smith most of the 
domestic arrangements. Martha, flurried, 
excited, hysterical, was incapable of doing 
anything except what was wrong, The 
woman who came from the village to 
assist, was stupid and slow. The girls were 
going to a tennis party in the afternoon, | 
and were reserving themselves for its 
fatigue. Minniespent the morning trimming 
a hat, appealing constantly to Miss Smith 
for advice, and Gwen shut herself up in 
her room to write letters. 

Mr. Dawe, who never neglected his 
work, was in his parish all the morning. 

Mr. James Brown, who seemed the very 
laziest young man that ever lived—though, 
as Mrs. Dawe never failed to remark, he 
was not too lazy to put a fork to his mouth 
at other people’s expense—sat in one of 
the big wicker chairs in the hall the whole 
morning. He lay back in his chair, by the 
open door, his eyes half closed, his pipe in 
his mouth, the newspaper unread by his 
side, the hot, drowsy stillness of the sum- 
mer day outside apparently soothing him 
into a state of blissful contentment, from 
which not even the sharp tongue of his } 
cousin Minnie could rouse him. Even 
Miss Smith, busy, worried, found time to } 
wonder at his indolence as she came and 
went through the hall, or passed from 
looking after things in the kitchen, to 
superintend and assist upstairs, 

Luncheon time came. She was literally 
too tired to eat. The heat was oppressive, 
her head was aching, and instead of com- 
ing to table, she went up to her room and | 
laid down for half an hour, 

She rose unrefreshed, with throbbing 
nerves, and went downstairs again. 
girls, looking fresh and dainty as two } 
blush roses, in their pink muslins, drove |: 
off to their garden party, Gwen expressing 
a hope, as she passed, to Miss Smith, who 
stood pale and heavy-eyed in the hall, 
that she would not get too tired with all 
the work. 

A curious mufiled sound seemed to come 
from the direction of Mr. James Brown, 
who was standing near, holding his cousins’ 
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parasols and dust-cloaks, which he was to 
carry to the pony-carriage for them. But 
when Miss Smith looked up quickly, he 
was lounging off to the door, and, a few 
moments later, he was carefully arranging 
the girls in the trap. 

When he returned into the house, he 
dropped into the easy-chair aguin, and, 
drawing out his pipe, leant back, apparently 
contemplating spending the afternoon as 
he had done the morning. Miss Smith 
glanced at him, something faintly con- 
temptuous breaking the pale suppressed 
weariness of her face. 

Then she retreated to make the jellies 
and cakes. 

Mrs. Dawe said she had important let- 
ters to write, and retired to her bedroom, 
locking herself in, that no one might come 
and disturb her. If orders were wanted, 
they could be had from Miss Smith. Mr. 
Dawe retreated to his study—to compose 
his sermon. 

A quarter of an hour later, if any curious 
person had lingered a few moments out- 
side their respective doors, peaceful, 


muffled sounds might have been caught, 
which would have suggested the suspicion 
that letters and sermons had had a 


peculiarly soothing effect upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Dawe’s active brains. 

It was half-past four o’clock. The sun’s 
rays seemed to fall hotter and hotter upon 
the country Vicarage. 

Even in the stone-flagged dairy, where 
Miss Smith was making her jellies, the 
heat seemed to grow every moment more 
unbearable, The nerves in her head were 
throbbing and beating like sledge-hammers, 
It seemed as if a tight band of hot iron 
were slowly closing round her temples, 
The moulds began to waver in a strange 
uncertain fashion before her eyes, which 
seeming irregularity of conduct was only 
momentarily checked by an iron-willed 
effort on Miss Smith’s part to conquer the 
faintness stealing over her. She would 
finish the jellies and get the cakes out of 
the kitchen oven, and then—— 

Even Miss Smith’s will and high-bred 
powers of self-control had their limit. 

She suddenly staggered, wavered to and 
fro, and then fell. 

When she recovered consciousness, she 
was lying on the turfed bank, outside the 
dairy door. 

Her face and hands were wet, and a cool 
breath of air was playing on her. 

Suppressed chokes and _snivellings, 
mingled with the deeply-drawn breath 





of some more self-controlled being, aroused 
her to the fact that she was not alone, and 
as the mists cleared from her eyes, she 
saw the hysterical Martha kneeling on one 
side of her, and Mr. James Brown on the 
other. 

He was holding a basin of water, and as 
she looked helplessly up at him, he, perhaps 
a little awkwardly, but very gently, laid a 
freshly-dipped rag across her forehead. 

“ That’s right,” he said ; “ run now, and 
get some wine, Martha.” 

“There ain’t none,” sobbed Martha; 
“leastways, it’s all locked up. Even to 
the knife-powder.” 

“But we can do without the knife- 
powder; go and get some wine.” 

But Miss Smith struggled up into a 
sitting position. 

“T am all right now,” she said, in very 
uncertain tones ; ‘‘it was the heat.” 

“Tt was my infernal relations,” said 
Mr. James Brown, with such ferocious 
energy, that the nervous Martha jumped 
and gasped out a faint exclamation, staring 
at him with wide eyes and dropping jaw. 

** You had better go back to your work, 
Martha,” said Miss Smith, who was rapidly 
recovering her sense of the fitness of things, 
“Tt was very kind of you,” she added, to 
Mr. James Brown, as the sobbing maid 
retreated: ‘I don’t know how I could 
have been so silly.” She made an effort 
to rise. It was not very successful. 

Mr. James Brown put his arm round her 
and lifted her to her feet. 

“ Thank you,” she said, blushing faintly, 
feeling curiously like an obedient child, 
instead of a very firm-willed, self-contained 
young woman. 

** And what are you going to do now?” 
he asked, grimly, looking down into the 
colourless face with its heavy eyes. 

“Oh, various things—oh, dear! the 
cakesintheoven! They'll bespoilt!” with 
a cry of dismay. She made an effort to 
walk ; but the sudden throbbing of all her 
nerves again brought back the faintness. 

Without a word, he caught her in his 
arms, and carried her, in spite of her half- 
laughing, half-indignant remonstrances, to 
a little summer-house near. 

‘You stay here till I come back,” he 
said ; “ I’ll see about the cakes,” 

He strode off and disappeared into the 
dairy, to make a short cut to the kitchen. 

Miss Smith lent back against the wall of 
the summer-house, physically unfit to move. 
For once she felt as if she did not care 
whether her work were done or not. For 
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the moment, at least, she had collapsed 
completely. 

The Bishop must make the best of the 
cakes, burnt or otherwise. She was too 
weak and weary to do more than wonder 
dully at the curious change in Mr. James 
Brown’s manner. About five minutes 
later, opening her eyes languidly at the 
sound of a footstep, she saw Mr. James 
Brown again. He had a cup of tea in one 
hand, and a small plate of biscuits of her 
own making in the other. 

‘They are done to a turn,” he said, as if 
baking cakes had been his occupation from 
his earliest days, “and Martha and I both 
think that a cup of tea would do you 
good.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” listlessly 
taking the cup. 

“Not me. It’s all Martha. I found 
her sobbing over the kettle when I went 
into the kitchen. Luckily it was just 
going to boil over, or she might have put 
out the fire before it had a chance. But 
what an intelligent creature she is!” 

“ That’s right,” as just the faintest of 
smiles flitted across the lady-help’s pale 
lips. ‘Now I should never have thought 
of that cup of tea. For my dull brain 
only suggested wine, which is locked up. 
Martha flew straight to the kitchen and 
made the tea. Won’t you have a cake, 
Miss Smith,” handing her the plate. 

She shook her head, the smile growing 
brighter as the tea refreshed her. 

“ They are all for ‘the Bishop ’—greedy 
old chap? So you aren’t going to dine 
with him. Not even that convenient place 
you have at table for slipping in and out 
of the room, to see after the courses, while 
your own dinner grows cold, would be 
sufficient for to-morrow night, when you 
will have not only cooking and dishing- 
up, and dressmaking and decorating and 
every other possible or impossible thing 
that my thoughtful relations can put on 
you, but you will also have to keep out of 
the way of ‘the Bishop’ and his chaplain, 
who I believe is an unmarried man.” 

It was Miss Smith who gazed at him 
now, in blankest wonder. 

What did all this mean? Had this 
indolent, thick-skinned, servilely-good- 
natured young man, whose only ambition, 
apparently, had been to please his pretty 
insolent cousins, been taking in every- 
thing, even to the fact of her draughty 
seat and cold meals? He had never 
seemed even to notice her existence, which 
ignoring she had set down to the fact that 








she was only the lady-help, and that he 
was but of the same flesh and blood as 
the vulgar-minded family in whose service 
she was. 

“That’s right,” he said, with a sudden 
relapse into the placid good-nature with 
which he always met his aunt’s rude 
coldness, and his cousins’ impertinencies. 
“Pile it on, I’m ‘one of the family,’ you 
know. Would you like me to say what 
you think of us? It will save you the 
trouble, you know.” 

She. met the shrewd, piercing eyes for 
an instant, then caught her breath and 
laughed. 

‘‘No!” she said. 

“We deserve it !” 

“Don’t say ‘we.’” The mortifying 
conviction of the mistake she had made 
still with her. 

The oddest of lights flashed into his 
eyes. She did not understand it, but it 
confused her a little, 

“T don’t know how I could have made 
such a mistake,” looking into the strong 
face of the Dawes’ relation, and with 
unprejudiced eyes now reading it aright. 
“But I really didn’t misunderstand you 
the first day!” pleadingly. 

“Though you were afraid to leave me 
with the umbrellas.” 

“Oh!” colouring and laughing. She 
was beginning to feel oddly nervous with 
this young man, who seemed to read her 
most secret thoughts. ‘It was after I had 
nearly killed you that I thought you 
weren’t quite ” she stopped, colouring 
again, 

“IT forgive you,” he said, meekly. 
“Though that awful gaze in your eyes was 
nearer killing me than the hammer was, 
But I wasn’t surprised, since I had told you 
I was a relation of the family.” 

She could not help smiling. There was 
something comic in the contrast of the 
meek tones, with the shrewd, powerful face. 
But the innate delicacy, which revolted 
from discussing her employers with a 
comparative stranger, made her rise, 
Perhaps he understood, for he said no 
more. That evening, when the rest of 
the party entered the dining-room for 
dinner, they found Mr. James Brown 
already there. He was seated at the table. 
The Dawes stared. Then a flush of angry 
understanding coloured Mrs. Dawe’s face. 

“You've taken Miss Smith’s place, 
James !” 

He rose indolently, but kept his hand 
on the back of the chair. 
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“Perhaps Miss Smith wouldn’t mind 
letting me have it, and taking mine,” he 
said, with his drawling, nasal twang. ‘I 
feel the heat very much, and there’s a nice 
current of air here. I remember, in the 
winter, you had to hold on to your chair, 
unless you wanted to have it blown from 
under you.” 

A mingled expression, wholly angry, 
crossed the family faces. Miss Smith bit 
her lip, looked at Mr. James Brown from 
under her long lashes, as if measuring her 
will against his, then sat down in the 
chair which that calm, determined-looking 
young man had indicated for her. 

Perhaps she still felt physically unable 
to compete with him, for she looked pale 
and weary yet. But Miss Smith had no 
intention of giving up her own will for any 
young man. Not even for this one, whom 
all her womanly instinct and judgement 
told her she might trust. 

The little episode, slight though it was, 
had a most disastrous effect on the mental 
equilibrium of the family party. 

The dinner was not a pleasant meal. 

The girls’ good-tempered chatter about 
themselves and their pleasant tennis party, 
changed, under the annoyance caused by 
their cousin’s condact, into playful, though 
decidedly spiteful, teasing of that same in- 
dividual, while Mrs, Dawe sat silent and 
furious, looking all the things she dared 
not utter. 

Miss Smith was glad to get out of the 
family circle, and telling Mrs. Dawe that her 
head was aching, she announced her inten- 
tion of going to her room for the night. 

A look into her face proved the truth of 
the assertion, and not even Mrs. Dawe 
felt’ justified in opposing her intention, 
especially as Miss Smith had been working 
like a slave from the early morning. 

With « deep, long-drawn sigh of thank- 
ful weariness and relief, Miss Smith closed 
and locked the bedroom door between her 
and the Dawe family. 

It was a bare, cheerless room—after the 
servants’ —the most sparsely and poorly 
furnished in the whole house ; but to Miss 


in a long, deep breath, and the most won- 
derful change came into the usually pale, 
still face. 

It quivered and glowed into a passion of 
indignation, bitterness, pity, the beautiful 
eyes shining like stars, 

“Oh! It is too horrible! And to 
think that girls have to bear this! Not 
often though, or surely they would go 
mad! How could I have borne it, un- 
less Oh! what a dreadful family! Is 
there any one good thing in it ?” 

The whiff of a now well-known pipe—she 
had wondered once or twice if Mr. James 
Brown took it to bed with him—the light, 
firm step, which she had learned to dis- 
tinguish from the rather shambling tread 
of Mr. Dawe, on the gravelled path below 
her window, made her start, and a faint 
smile softened the indignant passion of 
her eyes. 

She instinctively drew farther back from 
the window, though a moment later she 
wondered why she had done so. What 
did it matter to her whether he saw her 
or not ? 

‘He is certainly a most curious young 
man,” she said. “ My experience of young 
men is wide; but I don’t think that I have 
aver met one quite like him.” The smile 
grew in her eyes as she sat recalling Mr. 
James Brown’s conduct during the past 
day or two. Under the light that his 
behaviour of that afternoon had cast on it, 
this conduct took a new aspect. 

“Yet what an absurd, ridiculous young 
man he seemed. I wonder, too, what has 
possessed him to come and smoke that 
never-ending pipe here?” 

The dusk of the summer night settled 
down over the garden. The stars stole 
out “silver-footed” from the fathomless 
blue of the heavens overhead. The air 
was fragrant with the breath of sleeping 
flowers, and mingling with their sweetness 
floated up the scent of that “never-ending” 
pipe, while the light, firm step paced to and 
fro on the path below. When Miss Smith, 
laying her pretty head down on her hard 
and comfortless pillow, fell asleep at last, 











Smith—under the circumstances—it was a 
very paradise of peace and rest. 

Now, as she sank down into the broken 
wicker-chair by the open window, she drew 


the light, steady tread, and the scent of 
| that pipe, seemed to follow her into the 
| land of dreams, and fill her with a curious 
| sense of peace and safety. 
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IN MARIAN 


(COCA WINE). 





Branch of 
Erythroxylon Coca 


NATURAL SIZE. 








therefore strongly advised to ask for ‘‘ VIN MARIANI" in order to avoid the 


—This Wine has been found always uniform and reliable, owing to the selection of 
Jinest ingredients and the eveatest accuracy in its manipulation; the Public ave 
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NB. 


The sustaining and nourishing properties of Erythroxylon Coca, 
a small shrub indigenous to Peru, has been known to the natives 
from earliest times. Under the Incas its use was restricted to 
nobles and priests, but with the destruction of their Empire by 
the Spaniards it became common to all classes, as the conquerors. 
soon perceived it rendered those, to whom its use was habitual, 
capable of more work and greater endurance. Its cultivation 
spread throughout Equatorial South America, and is one of the 
main industries of that region, Coca chewing ‘having become a 
national custom, more univ ersal and far more rational than the 
use of tobacco among us. Wonderful authentic instances are 











told of its sustaining and recuperative power. In the siege of 
La Paz, 1781, only those soldiers survived the terrible hardships 
who were supplied with Coca. In the quicksilver mines of Peru 
only Coca chewers could withstand the poisonous vapours. 


Of late years the subject of Coca has received much attention 
from the Medical Profession, and its value as a tonic and stimulant 
established beyond all doubt ; but M. MARIANI was the first who, 
in 1863, after minute scientific study of the question, conceived 
the idea of making from the Coca those preparations which have 
rendered it available and palatable for invalid use. He has been 
followed by many imitators, but the knowledge, skill and care 
which he has devoted to the subject, place his preparations, in 
the opinion of all who really know, as incomparably in advance 
of all others in quality, as they were first in time. Prepared by 
a special process from leaves only, whose quality has been tested, 
and with a choice wine, it has been introduced strictly through 
the Medical Profession, whose written opinion in letters, from 
over 2,000 Physicians (copies of which may be scen at either 
Depot), nay be summarised thus :— 


““VIN MARIANI’ nourishes, strengthens, sustains, and 
refreshes ; is very palatable, and may be borne by the most 
enfeebled stomach; never produces constipation, but, on the 
contrary, aids digestion and assimilation, removing fatigue and 
improving the appetite.” 

“«VIN MARIANI’ is well adapted for children, persons in 
delicate health and convalescents, as it sustains life for a long 
period, and nourishes without any other food or drink.” 


““VIN MARIANI?’ supplies exactly what Physicians have 
so long felt the need of in their practice—a perfectly reliable, 
diffusible tonic and stimulant, and strengthener:of the entire 
system.” ; 

““VIN MARIANI?’ is given successfully as a fonmtc and 
stimulant in the treatment of Anemia, Pulmonary Troubles, 
Laryngeal and Gastric Complications, Asthma, Brain Exhaustion, 
Nervous Depression, Dyspepsia, Tardy Convalescence, Blood 
Impoverishment and General Debility.” 

«“<VIN MARIANI’ may be called the ‘ Zenseur des cordes 
vocales, from its special effect in strengthening the voice ; it is 
therefore invaluable to actors, clergymen, orators, and others whe 
have to sing or speak in public.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


The usual dose of MARIANI Wine is a wine-glassful before 
each meal, half of which would be sufficient for Children undet 
eight years of age. Speakers and Singers should take a wine 
glassful of this Wine, half-an-hour before using the voice, as the 
tonic action of Coca on the vocal chords is almost instantaneous, 
and continues for several hours. 
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Extract from the Lancet :—“Vin Mariani is in all respects an 
excellent product.” 


Extract from the British Medical Journal :—“ The value of Vin 
Mariani as a nerve stimulant and restorative is well established.” 


Extract from the Medical Press and Circular :—Dr. Laffont 
upon the treatment of Influenza, states :—“In the presence of 
Influenza, when the patient was completely depressed, I found it 
effectual to administer strong tonics, such as Vin Mariani. From 
this treatment I rapidly cured myself, and observed the same 
results in patients without that long and tedious convalescence, 
due, as I taink, to the weakness caused by the use of antipyrine.” 


Extract from the Provincial Medical Journal :—“M. Mariani 
immediately after the introduction of Coca into Europe took up 
the study of the plant and acquired a practical acquaintance with 
the best methods of manipulating the leaf, and by sending out 
travellers to the regions in which the Coca grows, obtained a 
fuller insight into the preservation of the plant. Very much 
depends upon the plucking of the leaf and the time at which it 
is plucked, the subsequent care of the leaf being of considerable 
importance, and affecting materially the preparations made from 
it. The stimulating property of the leaf in its natural state has 
been tested by experienced travellers, and Indian experience 
confirms this. It is this invigorating property which the physician 
wishes to bring into use, and which he is enabled todo by means 
of M. Mariani’s Coca Wine, this wine being indicated where 
there is great depression, long continued exhaustion, and where 
a special stimulating action is desired, as, for instance it is par- 
ticularly indicated in the depression which follows influenza. 
The wine is agreeable, palatable, imparting by its diffusibility an 
agreeable warmth over the whole body, and exciting the func- 
tional activity of the cerebro-spinal nerve centres. We have 


frequently prescribed this wine, and we can from practical 
experience recommend it.” 


StR MORELL MACKENZIE says :—“I have used the Vin 
Mariani for many years, and consider it a valuable stimulant, 
particularly serviceable in the case of vocalists.” 


Dr. LENNOX BROWN says:—“The repeated testimonies in 
favour of the effect of Vin Mariani on the vocal muscles and 
tespiration of many patients and pupils, and of many very 
eminent singers and actors, as well as personal experience, is 
undoubted and most strong.” 


Dr. CHARLES FAUVEL, Paris, says :—“The only preparation 
of Coca employed by me with undoubted and uniform success 
has been the so well-known Vin Mariani, which, since 1865, I 
have had occasion to prescribe daily in my c/inique, as well as in 
“vivate practice. My opinion of this valuable medicament 





together with those of many of my confreres, has, during many 
years, been frequently made known for the benefit of the pro- 
fession in various writings, and it is but just to this worthy 
preparation that it receive all honours due.” 


Among the numerous Lyric and Dramatic Artists who have 
sent testimonials to M. Angelo Mariani, the following may be 


cited :— 


Mde. Albani 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Chaumont 
Fanny Davenport 
Camille D’Arville 
Jane Hading 
Minnie Hauk 
Judic 
, Fursch-Madi 
, Christine Nilsson 
,, Adelina Patti 
,» Reichenberg 
,, Moreau Sainti 
» lrebelli 
Valleria 





. Victor Capoul 
Coquelin 
Cotogni 
G. Del Puente 
Dieudonne 
Delaunay 
Charles Gounod 
Gayarre 
V. Maurel 


Jean de Reske 
Eduard de Reske 
Ambrose Thomas 


Talazac 
Trabadello 
» Julius Ward 


Sold through every Chemist in the United Kingdom, or, 
failing this, will be sent packing and carriage free by either of the 
wholesale London agents upon receipt of remittance, viz. :— 


Per Bottle, 4/-; Per Half-dozen, 22/6; Per Dozen, 45/- 





LONDON WHOLESALE DEPOTS— 
GABRIEL JOZEAU, 49, Haymarket ; WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford St. 





PARIS-—41. Boulevard Haussmann. NEW YORK—52, West 15th St. 

COLONIES—Felton, Grimwade & Co., Melbourne: Elliott Bros., 

Sydney & Brisbane; New Zealand Drug Company. Dunedin, Wellington 

= Christchurch; Treacher & Co., Bombay ; Smith, Stanistreet & Co: 
uta 








